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MR. GLADSTONE’S INDIAN RESOLUTIONS. 

minority on Mr. Guapstone’s First Resolution repre- 
1. sents probably'the proportion of the House of Commons 
which is amenable to reason, apart from considerations of 
selfishness or faction. The enemies of the Ministry, who wish 
to see it entangled in a difficult-question, the friends of the 

istry, who follow it through thick and thin, and the con- 
fidént mob of parish-vestry Radicals, make up the majority. 
Yet the House is not quite blind to its own foolish obstinacy, 
and Mr. Mines was doubtless quite right in asserting that 
if Government had given way to Mr. Guiapstonz, both 
friends and foes would have acquiesced with scarcely a mur- 
mur. Nothing probably induces the Ministry to persevere 
except its abject dependence on Mr. Bricut. Here is 
another earnest of the Parliamentary system as applied to 
India. Mr. Brient's individual opinions about Indian 
administration are scouted. They are expressed by that 

jous amendment of Mr. Roxesuck’s, refusing the Indian 
Minister a Council, which was negatived without a division. 
Yet a set of relations established between Mr. Bricut and 
the Cabinet, and founded chiefly on his personal distaste for 
the late Prime Minister, have given him, for the moment, 
4 position of such influence that he is actually able to dic- 
tate an Indian policy to the Ministers, and, through the 
Ministers, to the House and the country. Mr. Brieur is 
bursing'to have his heel on the East India Company, and 
all the reckless precipitation of the India Bills is determined 
by the wireasoning vindictiveness of a Quaker. 

Giapsrone’s Resolution embodied the best compro- 
mise which ‘could have been offered to the House of 
Commons. Without ruffling that pride of opinion which, it 
seems, forbids Parliament even to postpone the effectua- 
tion of an ignorant and hasty vote, it tendered facilities 

retaining the only administrative machinery on which 
the country, amid accumulating difficulties, has reason to 
place the slightest reliance. As it has been rejected, there is 
no necessity for pointing out that it was a change of the 
simplest and easiest “description; and the little Whig 
journals, who thought Mr. Vernon Smiru a capable admini- 
strator, are weleome to their opinion that the mere rhetori- 
cian, Mr. could’never have turned his proposal 
into the form of a Bill. The force, however, of many of Mr. 
Giapstonr’s arguments is destined to be felt by the House 
of Commons before any India Bill is sent up to the House 
of Lords. Lord Pamerston, as we have ss ob- 
‘erved, intended certainly to do as little mischief as he 
could when he made up his mind to defer to the irra- 
tinal clamour of the autumn. Hence came the plan of 
tating the question of the Home Government from that of the 
administration of India itself. The gist of Mr. GLADsToNE’s 
Speech was the expression of his doubts whether this arbi- 
trary severance is practicable. We believe that it is not 
80, Whenever any India Bill gets into Committee, it will 
be found that a multitude of difficulties which the measure 
of the late Government simply shirked, will have to be solved 
tomehow. The security of the Indian stockholders and the 

tion of the Indian army will turn out, we ave convinced, 
0 be importunate problems ; but there are legal perplexi- 
ties besides, which the “gentlemen of the long robe” in 
Parliament will have their hands full in unravelling. Lord 
*ALMERSTON’S Bill was drawn by somebody who, to do him 


Justice, had the grace to feel his ignorance, and accordingly | 


went over the whole subject on tip-toes. But general 
language interpreted by ish lawyers sometimes gives 
most nag oa results ; and we believe it was the opinion 
of inany Indian legal authorities that the Bill would have 
engrafted on the general Jaw of Hindostan some of the 
most abstruse and embarrassing doctrines of English Crown 
law. We are satisfied that the mere technical difficulties of 


converting a Corporation into a Crown department were 
scarcely a jiated at all by the framers of India Bill 
No. 1. e authors of India Bill No. 3 may be congratu- 
lated on having to overcome them in nce of a w 
and hostile House of Commons somewhere about August 
the 12th. 

The debate which followed Mr. Guapstone’s speech was 
contemptible. Lord Sranuey’s objections to the proposal 
were so feeble that it was hard to believe him in earnest. 
Mr. Drummonp showed what is the capacity of even a clever 
English politician for Indian legislation. He confounded 
the Civil Service with the English settlers, and attributed to 
“ old Indians” practices of insult and oppression towards the 
natives which may too justly be laid to the charge of old 
indigo planters. He then told a funny story about King 
Wim IV.’s stupidity—by way, we suppose, of 
ing the transfer of Indian Government to the Crown. Mir. 
Rorsuck introduced his own resolution in a strain of 
pumped-up sarcasm which looks like the beginning of a very 
unpleasant dotage. Sir Gzorce Lewis cackled 
as usual over the one egg which he has laid in the House of 
Commons. How often are we to be told that the East India 
Company would have been a mere joint-stock association, 
but for the Board of Control? It is a curious illustration 
of the state of mind in which the House of Commons found 
itself when first called upon to legislate for India, that Sir 
G. C. Lewis was able to palm upon it as authentic history, 
what in fact was a mere paradox, and a paradox, moreover, 
which was nothing to the point. To describe the character 
of the old East India Company out of the speeches of Burke, is 
very like describing the character of Sir Rosert Peet out of 
the speeches of Mr, Disrarri. The truth is that, at the 
time, Burge’s attacks on the East India Company did more 
than anything else to make him regarded as a madman ; and 
we showed long since, by a citation from Apam Smrru, 
what view an intellect more than equal to Burke's, and a judg- 
ment less perverted by rhetorical habits, deliberately took of 
the merchants who were founding an empire just when the 
Crown wa; losing one. But even if Sir G. C. Lewis had 
the facts in his favour, they are altogether beside the issue. 
What the opponents of the India Bill defend is not the East 
India Company, but the Double Government. Nobody 
wishes that the Directors should be uncontrolled. Very 
possibly, if uncontrolled, they might have shaped their 
policy by the principles of a trading partnership. But the 
system sought to be retained is one which, by providing for 
the joint action of the Crown and the Company, has at once 
neutralized the characteristic faults, and brought out the 
characteristie excellences, of both of them—uuiting, by a rare 
felicity, imperial breadth of view to the thrift and cireum- 

ion of private enterprise. No wise advocate of the 

ourt of Directors should ask for their release from Parlia+ 
mentary superintendence. But neither, at the same time, 
need he hesitate to accept the challenge of any one who, like 
Sir G. C. Lewis, is desirous to exalt the Board of Control 
at the expense of the East India Company. A true nar- 
rative of the projects entertained by the Crown Department, 
and prevented by the remonstrance of the Directors, would 
constitute an epoch in the annals of human imbecility. 


OUR ARMED ALLY. 
Dor. to the middle of the present week, the Commission 
for inquiring into the best means of manning the navy 

‘was not yet issued ; and if the Channel Fleet is to take the sea 
this summer, the existing machinery must be made to serve 
the nécessary purpose. It is not surprising that a feeling of 
alarm, which may soon become a panic, should be rapidly 
spreading ; for the majority of naval officers would probably 
be ready to avow that France.at this moment holds the keys 
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of the Channel. At Cherbourg and the other military ports of 
France, a foree greater, perhaps, than our own is far more 
readily available. The French ships are fully equipped, the 
supplemental crews are collected in barracks ; and at a few 
hours’ notice they could be placed on board in perfect secrecy 
and safety. The increase of the army, the completion of the 
Cherbourg railway, and the recent summons to the seamen of 
the mercantile marine, are all circumstances which, in con- 
nexion with the unsettled appearance of political affairs, natu- 
rally tend to excite uneasiness, The inscription of sailors 
has been suspended, and there may be no present reason to 
apprehend a rupture or an invasion ; but it is no trifling 
evil that in a time of apparently profound peace this country 
should be compelled to consider the prudence of arming. 
The Government may probably have received assurances and 
explanations which are necessarily unknown to the com- 
munity at large; but unless the preparations on the other 
side of the Channel are speedily discontinued, it will be indis- 
pensable, even for the purpose of restoring public confidence, 
to make considerable additions to the.strength of the navy. 
If a conflict should at any future time unhappily take place, 
the ultimate maritime superiority of England will be conclu- 
sively proved. To a certain extent, and in the absence of im- 
mediate menace, it may be better to rely on the consciousness 
of superior strength than to incur expense and provoke hos- 
tility by the constant display of force; but occasion from 
time to time necessitates precautions against the humiliation 
and temporary disaster which might follow a surprise, and 
the English Government ought to place the country in such 
& position as to ensure its supremacy at sea on the very 
shortest notice. 

The political danger may be overrated, but it can 


~ scarcely be called imaginary. With our fleet in an efficient 


state, Englishmen might look calmly for the results of move- 
ments which are perhaps unintelligible rather from confusion 
of purpose than from any inscrutable profundity of design. 
The apparent understanding between France and Russia, 
the wilful revival of disturbances in the Turkish provinces, 
and the French armaments which have been in preparation by 
land and sea, will be interpreted by different observers in a 
more or less alarming sense, according to their various tem- 
peraments ; but the recent policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, whether it is significant or unmeaning, is undoubtedly 
a series of blunders. The French nation was willing to hope 
that the loss of liberty and of self-respect would at least re- 
ceive some compensation in the maintenance of confidence 
and peace ; nor is there any population in Europe less willing 
to incur additional burdens to gratify the ambition of its 
rulers. The indistinct menace of war, in itself disquieting, 
will provoke contemptuous indignation if it proves to be 
idle and ineffective ; yet, on the other hand, it is evident that 
peace can only be disturbed by some wanton and deliberate 
aggression. The enemies of the Emperor probably do him 
injustice when they allege that he is obliged to humour the 
insolent caprices of the army ; but the letters of the French 
Colonels, and the assassination of M. de Pénx, prove that 
ailitary license, though it may not be tolerated as a neces- 
sity, is kept alive as an available instrument of power. The 
public feeling is entirely averse to gratuitous schemes of con- 
quest, and national vanity will certainly not be flattered by 
the exhibition of an aimless and fictitious pugnacity. 

The foreign policy of the Empire has been puerile in its 
unsteadiness since the conclusion of the peace. By skill and 
good fortune, France had raised herself for the moment to a 
position in which she appeared the arbitress of Europe ; but, 
although courted by Austria and supported by England, 
instead of persevering in the policy of the war, she suddenly 
threw herself into the arms of Russia, and began to tamper 
with the independence of Turkey. The new system is one 
which has often been recommended by French politicians, but 
it involves a condemnation of all the expense and loss which 
were incurred before Sebastopol. France has nothing to 
offer to her new ally except facilities for conquest in the East ; 
and yet even the unintelligible efforts to favour the Bolgrad 
fraud, and to detach the Principalities from the Ottoman 
Empire, were but. an insufficient compensation for the con- 
quest of Sebastopol and for the Treaty of Paris. Russia 
was perfectly justified in welcoming the new alliance, but 
France has no equivalent to receive for the prostitution of 
her influence in the East. In peace, the new political com- 
bination excites suspicion in every part of Europe, and in 
the event of a general war it girdles the French territory 
with alarmed and irreconcilable enemies. The renewal of the 
policy of Tilsit would necesyarily revive the coalition of Aspern 


and Wagram ; and perhaps the best proof that no invasion of 
England can have been contemplated at Paris is supplied by 
the memacing movements which have placed Germany on ite 
guard, Louis Napo.eon’s present diplomatic game isa 
of time, as there is fortunately no stake on the board, but it 
does little credit to the skill of the player. If the Western 
alliance, which, according to official statements, is stil] 
cordial, were dissolved, there is little doubt that England 
could select her confederates at pleasure among the remain. 
ing Powers of Europe; for even Russia would not hesi- 
tate to court the friendship of the State which has the 
greatest opportunity of checking or of promoting her aggran. 
dizement. 

It is not pleasant to discuss the mode of guarding 
the hostility of an ostensible friend and ally, but discussions 
on the national defences become necessary when French 
ships appear in the Adriatic at the same time that new for- 
tifications are constructed along the Mediterranean coast, 
It is also desirable to protest against any exaggerated panic, 
and it may be safely asserted that no French Government, 
except under the influence of madness or of desperation, 
would, under present circumstances, attempt an invasion of 
England. If the attack were made, the result, according to 
all caleulable probability, would be to replace the rival na. 
tions in the same relative position which they occupied on 
the morrow of Waterloo. The strength and resources of the 
British empire have been tried on many fields of battle in 
almost every part of the world, but no nation can put forth 
its whole energies except in defence of its own soil. With 
the largest military and naval force of volunteers which 
exists in the world, England sometimes presents a disadvan- 
tageous contrast to the Continental Powers from the absence 
of compulsory powers of enlistment; but if any foreign 
enemy desires to relieve us of a self-imposed restriction, it 
is only necessary that his forces should threaten our shores, 
The first rumours of invasion would give the Government a 
conscription of a million of men. ‘The sight of a hostile 
fleet off our dockyards would revive, or rather supersede the 
power of impressment ; and two hundred thousand trained 
seamen, on board innumerable vessels, would laugh at the 
puny preparations of an enemy who, by making all his 
maritime resources habitually available, would have ex- 
hausted them in a single campaign. There are «steamers 
enough in the harbours of Great Britain to patrol the Chan- 
nel as closely as the best watched street in London. There 
are tools, and skilful arms to wield them, which could convert 
any farm in the southern counties into an impregnable fortress 
in a week. Military men may be correct in their opinion 
that an invading armament might effect a landing ; but 
little skill or knowledge, except a confidence in the spirit of 
the country, is required to prove that every portion of the 
force would have ultimately to choose between death 
and surrender. Since the close of the great European 
war, there has never been so large a force of regular troops 
as that which is now collected within the United King- 
dom. The militia regiments still under arms wo 
supply a body of more than 20,000 excellent soldiers, and 
a large number of those who were recently disbanded 
might, under the pressure of an invasion, be recalled to their 
standards in a week. The country which, after forty years 
of peace, within eight months from a wholly unexpected 
rupture, landed 54,000 unequalled troops on an enemy’ . 
coast 3000 miles from home, would assuredly not fail to 
defend its own shores in half the time with double the 
number of men. 

It is difficult to dwell on the certainty, not of freedom 
from invasion, but of victory, without giving way to the 
temptation of unseemly boasting; but the enumeration of 
English resources is an argument in favour of the probability 
of unbroken peace. The ruler of France is not, as far # 
he has yet shown, an enemy, nor is he a fool or a madman 
and he is perfectly familiar with the military and nay 
statistics of all his neighbours and allies. If he 1s 
rent to the ruin of his finances, and to the probable over. 


throw of his dynasty, he may possibly commit the crime of 


involving Europe in war; but when his legions 
with irresistible vehemence em and plunder, bs Ph 
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THE NEW PHASE. 


IR E. BULWER LYTTON’S speech in Hertfordshire 
§ is really nothing short of an imposition on the public. 
He has no more right to be so preternaturally dull than the 
wit who is asked out to dinner to make conversation for 

id persons of quality is justified in remarking on the 
fineness of the weather. When Votrarre visited Concreve, 
the Frenchman very justly reproved the affectation of the 
English playwright, who sought to pass off as a simple 
and illiterate country squire. He remarked that, if Mr. 
Concreve had been nothing more than a gentleman, he 
should not have been at the trouble to call upon him. And 
certainly, if Sir E. Butwer Lyrron is to behave like a Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions, we are not aware of any special ex- 

ience of colonial business which should have induced us to 
transform him intoa Cabinet Minister and Secretary of State. 
Exskixe’s perpetual bragging about his descent is not more 
ridiculous than Sir Epwarp’s parade of his ancestry. The 
following passage has a considerable smack of the shabby 
gentility of Pelham :—*“ Gentlemen, it is somewhere between 
“ and 400 years ago that au ancestor of mine, who 
“ yesided at Knebworth, was a Minister of the Crown, and 
“alsoa member for this county. He held a considerable 
“station in the councils of King Henry VIL., and he was 
“equally honoured by the confidence of the electors of 
“Hertfordshire. At a somewhat later period, another mem- 
“ber of my family held a post of great dignity under 
“Queen Exizaperu ; he also had the proud distinction of 
“being knight of the shire of Hertford. And now I stand 
“before you, as my forefathers stood before your forefathers, 
“and I thank you from the bottom of my heart for having 
“permitted me to identify the honour which I have received 
“from the gracious favour of my Sovereign with the repre- 
“sentation of our native county.” Mortifying as it may be 
to the ancestral pride of the Secrerary for the CoLonigs, we 
fear it must be adinitted that he owes his present station more 
to his publisher than to the gentleman who“ helda considerable 
“station in the Council of Henry VIL.,” or to that other 
memorable personage who occupied “a post of great dignity 
“under Queen Exizapetu,” and who superadded to it “ the 
“proud distinction of being knight of the shire of Hertford.” 

However, possibly there is more plot than passion in all 
this stupidity. It is not improbable that the new Secretary 
may have received a hint that, as he elegantly expresses it, 
“it would be more becoming to abstain from irritating 
“party topics.” Regarding public affairs from this interest- 
ing point of view, it naturally occurs to the right honour- 
able Baronet that Lord Mensourne was a very agreeable 

n, and an exceedingly good friend of his own, and that, as 
PALMERSTON was “an intimate associate and near con- 
“nexion” of Lord MeLBourNnr’s, all that need be said of the 
late Government was, that “this country will be hereafter 
ba to think that by connexion and property he was a 
“Hertfordshire man.” We are by no means disposed to 
disturb this very amiable and Pickwickian settlement of the 
recent irritating discussions. Lord PaLMErsTon retires into 
private life with the honourable recognition on the part of 
— country, that “ by property and connexion he is a 
“Hertfordshire man ;’ and “the first of the Baronets” con- 
descends to bear the seals of the Colonial Department out 
of respect for his ancestors, who five centuries ago were not 
too proud to hold “ distinguished offices” under the Tudors. 
lappy country, whose Baronets are so affable, and whose 
iscounts are so easily consoled ! 

It is hardly to be supposed that a gentleman of Sir 
eDWARD Buiwer Lytron’s abilities makes himself so 
deliberately absurd without some sufficient reason. What 

particular inducement to banalité on this occasion might 
be, is not difficult to divine. In spite of the desperate 

ces which had been bazarded for the Slough oration, 

it was felt that on the whole Mr. Disrarti had made a very 
tousiderable mess of the affair. So Sir Enwarp was set to 
Work at the somewhat ungenial task of brewing a whole 
vat of dulness to drown the flavour of his colleague's smart- 
Ress. Indeed, Lord Dersy seems to treat the shrewish 
blic somewhat after the manner of Petruchio's domestic 
Be gives us first all the mustard without the beef, 

and then all the beef without the mustard. And so “the 

Cabal” reappears in the very mogjfied form of the intimate 
and connexion of the late lamented Lord 
nouRNE, and the “foreign intriguers” and “evangelical 

larisees " assume the innocent shape of “ high-minded 
“Wh; 

ig gentlemen. 


Now that everybody has shaken hands all round, and 
it is thoroughly understood that nobody meant anything that 
he said, but that everybody has the highest possible opinion 
of everybody else, we feel it almost impertinent to intrude 
the obvious question, “What next?” Nevertheless, we 
cannot help feeling some little curiosity as to what the 
descendant of the dignitaries of the Court of Henry VII. and 
his colleagues, having obtained possession of the “Shire 
“of Hertford,” and of England as appurtenant thereto, 
propose to do with us. On this point the Cotontan 
SECRETARY is somewhat less explicit than on the more 
material details of his distinguished ancestry and his noble 
acquaintances. Indeed, he adds but little to the very lucid 
and comprehensive policy expounded by Mr. F. P. Det 
Ravcuirre’s explicit formula:—‘‘ As the Liberalism of 
“ Lord Patwerston had been essentially Conservative, so the 
“ Conservatism of Lord Dersy would be essentially Liberal.” 
The phrase is perhaps original, but the doctrine seems to be 
borrowed from the Byronic sentiment in the Rejected Ad- 
dresses, “that nought is everything, and everything is 
“nought.” The politics of Hertfordshire seem to be of a 
most accommodating nature, whether they are drawn from 
the shades of Brocket or emanate from the barovial hall 
of Knebworth. They remind one of nothing so much as 
the reversible garment by the aid of which you may attend 
a wedding in a blue surtout in the morning, and, without 
changing your dress, follow your friend to the grave ina 
decent black cloak in the afternoon. 

On the whole, the very calm and somewhat stupid tone of 
the Hertford oration seems intended to indicate that the 
period of struggle has passed away. The Derbyite Admi- 
nistration has reached the position which is called an 
“accomplished fact.” Ministers have demanded a fair trial, 
and they are about to receive the boon for which they 
have prayed. It is more than possible that they do not 
altogether appreciate the import of the wish they have so 
fervently conceived. Few men, and still fewer Governments, 
are capable of enduring the test of a “fair trial.” The true 
meaning of a strong Government is a Government which is 
either not tried at all, or which is only arraigned before a 
packed jury. The election of 1857 gave Lord Patmerston 
the chance of a “ fair trial,” and something more—we 
all know the result of the verdict. The time is 
come when the Administration of Lord Dersy must 
stand on its own merits, if it have any. Hitherto 
it has been sustained by the mutual hostility of conflicting 
parties, but it must now swim, if at all, by its own exertions. 
The ery of faction—which was not without plausible founda- 
tion—and all the rest of the Bunkum which Ministers 
worked to such advantage, will serve them no longer. 
The suspicions and rivalries of their opponents, by which 
they so largely profited, might have carried them through 
the crisis of a party division, but will lend them no per- 
manent support in the conduct of public affairs. Hitherto 
they have lived from hand to mouth by tentative ex- 
pedients of compromise and surrender. But, with the 
recognised authority, they must now accept the direct re- 
sponsibility of power. An Administration whose claim 
to conduct the affairs of the country is admitted, must 
be prepared to avow and defend their policy. The situ- 
ation with which they have to deal is one of no ordinary 
difficulty. It is many years since so thick and menacing a 
gloom has gathered on the political horizon of our foreign 
affairs ; and it will require no commun firmness and 4 
to conduct the vessel of the State through the breakers whi 
are whitening around us. It remains for Lord Dexsy to 
prove whether he can breast greater emergencies than those 
to which Lord PaLmErston proved unequal. 

We observe that some of our contemporaries complain 
that the Saturday Review has not ranged itself under the 
banner of some one or other of the rival politicians who are 
struggling for power and for place. We have previously had 
occasion to remark that, if this be a crime, the accusation is 
one against which we cannot pretend to set up any defence. 
There may have been times when journals and individuals 
might have surrendered themselves, with implicit confidence, 
to the support or guidance of particular parties and indivi- 
dual politicians. But the state of circumstances and the in- 
fluence of public men must have been very different from what 
they are now, when such a course was possible to those who. 
profess to be guided by conviction, and to their own 
independence and impartiality. It seems to be thought that, if 
we are not impressed by the earnestness of Lord PALMERsTon, 
we ought to repose implicit confidence on the sincerity of 
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Mr. Disraet:. It may be so—and it is probably a symptom 
of our obtuseness that we do not feel the stringency of the 
dilemma. In the unfortunate absence ofa political Director 
to whom we can confide the keeping of our conscience, we are 
fain to fall back upon the Protestant right of private judgment. 
To whatever animadversion this course may expose us, we must 
persist, as we have hitherto done, in recording the most impar- 
tial opinion which our abilities permit us to form from the 
materials at our disposal on public measures and public men. 
If the task of criticism imposes upon us more often the duty 
of censure than of praise, it is perhaps taking too favourable 
a view of our own generation to assume that the fault resides 
wholly in the mind of the critic. We confess that the example 
of the journals which permit their comments on public affairs 
to be governed by personal adhesion or party connexions, 
does not tempt us to depart from a policy which unfortu- 
nately deprives us of their sympathy. The function which 
this Review has from the first proposed to itself is strictly a 
judicial one ; and, unhappily, the office of a judge is not that 
of habitual approbation. In withdrawing ourselves from the 
bar of political partisanship, we have deliberately surrendered 
all claim to the enthusiasm of the counsel going for a verdict, 
or to the fallacious ingenuity of the defender of prisoners. 
Plaintiffs and defendants are naturally equally dissatisfied with 
a sentence which fulfils the expectations of neither party. The 
disapprobation of both the litigants is probably the best attain- 
able test of the impartiality of the judgment. The task we have 
undertaken may be thankless, as it is certainly arduous ; but 
we cannot admit that, in the existing state of public affairs, it 
is a function which is altogether superfluous or useless. 


THE RESIDUUM OF THE TURKISH DIFFICULTIES. 


F ever there is a time when the people of England 
may he supposed to be in earnest, it is during the con- 
tinuance of one of their great wars. The steadfastness with 
which bitter privations are submitted to, the fortitude with 
which the cruelest losses are sustained, the moral exaltation 
which is produced in almost everybody by his faith in the 
worthiness and grandeur of the cause, are symptoms of a 
universal feeling which seems to be absolutely irreconcilable 
with levity or insincerity. . Yet,as a matter of fact, the most 
startling reversals of English foreign policy have followed 
close on the conclusion of European conflicts. There has 
seldom been such enthusiasm as that which overcame English- 
men on the commencement of the Peninsular war. To 
English eyes the history, the character, and the capacity of 
the Spanish race were surrounded by a nimbus of glory ; and 
we have had historians who have even depreciated our own 
immense efforts for the sake of keeping up the reputation of 
auxiliaries who were mostly a burden to usin the camp, and a 
danyer in the field. But the war ended, a few years passed 
away, and then the whole strength of English diplomacy was 
apparently put forth to weaken that Spanish monarchy which 
we had declared to be the corner-stone of the international 
fabric. CanninG, amid applause from all his countrymen 
except a small and contemned minority, tasked English 
influence to the utmost, and rather compromised English 
straightforwardness, in a successful attempt to release the 
Spanish South American colonies from their allegiance to 
Spain. The measure, though one of the most disastrous 
ever effected—though it has substituted a ferocious anarchy 
for moderately good government, and universal penury for 
prosperity and abundance—though it has introduced a peril 
of untold magnitude into international affairs, through the 
stimulus it has given to American cupidity—was far less 
remarkable for its pernicious consequences than for its com- 
0 inconsistency with the policy of the war lately ended. 
e spent our blood and treasure to put a crown on Ferpt- 
NAND’s head, and a few minutes afterwards we plucked away 
the brightest jewel in his diadem, and flung it into the sea. 
We spent even more blood and even more treasure to pre- 
serve the integrity of Turkey—is it true that we are about 
to help our half-reconciled enemy in pulling it to pieces ? 
Are we really going to follow France in the incredible 
capriee which has commended Montenegro to her tenderness 
and protection? Ifthis be so, “Turkey without her Chris- 
“ tian Provinces” is likely to be a still more famous monu- 
ment of our inconstancy and shortsightedness than was 
“Spain without the Indies.” 

n the assumption that our professions had any meaning 
at all when we commenced a costly and sanguivary war to 
maintain the independence of Turkey, we must have intended 
to signify that we should disregard tlie nice questions raised 


by the ingenuity of publicists as to the exact relation of the 
Suttan to a certain portion of his subjects. France and 
England must have meant to say that the alleged immunities 
of the Christian rayahs should no longer serve as a pretext 
for the isolated interferences of Foreign Powers, and that 
the social and material improvement of the populations 
included in Turkey should henceforward be carried on solely 
by the Central Government, prompted and seconded by the 
Five Great European Powers acting in unison at Constanti- 
nople. The policy of the Congress of Paris distinctly con. 
templated additional energy in the Sunran’s authority 
though the direction in which that authority was exercised 
was to be carefully superintended. The express provision 
for settling the affairs of the Danubian Principalities showed 
that theirs was considered to be an exceptional case, and n 
tived the right of European Governments to interpose between 
the ruler of Turkey and any other of his provinces. From one 
end of the Turkish dominions to the other, there ig no 
quarrel proceeding which less deserves to be meddled with by 
foreign diplomatists than the dispute of the Suuran with hig 
Montenegrin subjects. Humanity has absolutely nothing to 
gain by preventing the Turks from exercising their legitimate 
rights. Whatever be the defects of Turkish civilization, it 
is to be preferred to the absolute barbarism of Monten 
It is quite startling to learn that within a few hours’ sail of 
a flourishing English dependency there is a European tribe 
whose practices are those of the Dyaks in Borneo. The 
clients of France, Russia, and (it is to be feared) of England, 
consider, it appears, the heads of their enemies as trophies to 
be hung by the fireside ; and it has just been discovered that 
they have imposed on European credulity by passing off as a 
victory a success obtained by attacking a confiding e 
during an armistice. As to their alleged legal standing, it 
is a fiction of Russian agents. Montenegro can point to no 
treaty or capitulation which guarantees it a shadow of inde- 
pendence. The authority of its so-called Prince has grown 
up exactly as has done the jurisdiction of every Greek Bishop 
in Turkey. The relation of the Mahometan conquerors to 
their subjects was one, not of oppression, but of disdain and 
neglect, and hence the Greek rayahs were driven to have 
recourse to conspicuous members of their priesthood for the 
adjustment of differences and the redress of civil wrongs 
The Bishop or Patriarch of Montenegro became more 
powerful than other prelates because, from the difficulty 
of the country, he was less uniformly controlled by the. 
Turkish authorities. Montenegro has been more than 
once utterly subjugated, and notably so in 1714, but 
generally speaking the power of the Suuran has pre- 
vailed in the uncertain and intermittent fashion in which 
the power of the British Crown prevailed in the Scottish 
Highlands before 1745. Asa matter of law, it was supreme, 
Practically, it has had less influence on men’s lives than 
anomalous local jurisdictions. The Prelate who governed in 
Montenegro had much the same position as LocHIgL or 
Ciuny Macruerson in the Highlands ; and it would have 
been just as reasonable in the King of France to consider 
those chieftains to be independent potentates as it is in the 
Emperor to treat Prince Danito as a sovereign. The so 
called Prince, it is pretty well known, is really an unfrocked 
Bishop. Finding the restraints of celibacy irksome, he 
married the daughter of a Trieste tradesman. This conside- 
ration is in itself conclusive. Assuming that the Porte was 
bound to respect the privileges of the Bishop of MonTENEGRO, 
who will assert that it is under an obligation to put up 
with a lay hereditary Principate, created entirely without 
its permission 

he weight of the reasons which actuate the 
Government in its patronage of Montenegro may be . 
from the explanation offered by the most respectable of its 
apologists :—“Quant ala France, aucune question d’hu 
ne lui est étrangére ; elle represente la civilisation dans 0 
quelle a de plus ‘untversel.” The magnificence of this 
assumption renders reasoning so completely superfluous, 
that one wonders to find the writers in the French 
Government organs condescending to argument. 
do, however, hint that the Sutran has not a s0ve 
reignty, but a suzerainty, in Montenegro. Any one W2 
understands the historical derivation of these terms 
perceive that their application to the relations of Turkey 
her provinces, however sanctioned by usage, is an absurdity. 
The known facts of the history of the Ottoman Empire ate 
inconsistent with the creation of real suzerainties ; and, 
except where his claims are limited by express conventions 
the SuLran must be considered sovereign over his dominions 
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in a truer sense than any other European potentate. The 
question whether he is to be allowed to enforce his authority 

inst a Christian population dependson other grounds ; but 
we take leave to assume that it was settled at the Congress of 
Paris. So far as Montenegro is concerned, there is not the 
slightest danger that default will be made in the supervision 
which the Great Powers have promised to exercise over 
Turkish administration; for this dangerous little region is 
under the eye both of Austria, which overlooks it from 
Trieste, and of England, which watches it from Corfu. As 
amatter of fact, however, the provinces of Turkey which 
border on the Adriatic have everything to gain from the 
extension of the Suxran’s authority—even with all the 
faults which are alleged to disgrace it in other parts of the 
Empire. The universal testimony of travellers establishes 
that the curse of these districts is the ceaseless and mur- 
derous brigandage of their Christian inhabitants, and that 
their rare intervals of peace and order uniformly coincide 
with some unusual display of energy on the part of the 
Central Turkish Government, or of its much-maligned 


THE DEBATE ON THE BALLOT. 


ee annual debate on the Ballot is the purgatory of 
members of Parliament and journalists. Its purgatorial 
character consists in the purely 2 priori nature of the discussion. 
As ballot has never been tried in the case of English consti- 
tuencies, it is entirely a matter of speculation what its result 
would be. An infinite field of conjectural assertion is open 
to the dogmatists of both parties, who bandy prophetic 
utterances and contradictions without the possibility either 
of absolute proof or of absolute confutation. The evening is 
passed in a controversy involved in mazes almost as endless, 
and leading to as little practical result, as the coutroversy of 
the fallen angels in Milton about predestination and free 
will, So little are theorists as to the effects which 
would follow the introduction of the Ballot, that while most 
Conservatives deprecate the measure as democratic, and most 
democrats demand it for the same reason, so respectable an 
authority as Sir A. H. Exton is diametrically of the opposite 
_—. It is impossible under these circumstances not to 
w that there is some reason in the proposition of General 
Tuompson, who recommends a resort to the crucial test of 
experiment, and suggests that, upon a demand for the Ballot 
being made by four-fifths of the constituency of any particular 
borough, that borough should be made the subject of a trial 
which might at least establish the real tendency of the plan. 
Experimentation, however, must obviously be adopted much 
more sparingly in politics than in any other science, because 
in politics the failure even of the most limited experiment 
involves some mischief. It is not as in chemistry, where the 
utmost risk encountered is the loss of the materials with 
which the experiment is made. 
It is, of course, fortunate if, instead of making the experi- 
ment at your own cost and risk, you can take advantage of 
the previous experience of other communities. In the pre- 
tent instance, the examples of America and of the Australian 
tolonies are appealed to as decisive in favour of the ballot. 
But, unfortunately, the representative institutions of America 
and the Australian colonies must be regarded altogether as 
—— the issue of which is still undetermined and by 
nce to which, therefore, nothing can be established. 

We presume, at least, that few people could be found to 
affirm that the Assemblies of Washington, Sydney, or Vic- 
toria afford assured instances of wise and stable legislation, 
or of temperate and dignified discussion. It is undeniable, 
indeed, that the United States have, as Mr. BerKeLey 
triumphantly alleges, produced the admirable invention of re- 
volvers under the ballot system ; and it is natural to infer that 
ot system is the cause of the invention of revolvers, 

aswell as of bowie-knives, scalping-scenes in Congress, and gin- 
sling. But, by parity of reasoning, the open-voting system of 
this country must be held to have produced the steam- 
engine, vaccination, Enfield rifles, and the orations of Mr. 
4 EY and Mr. Bricur. Sir Lewis, 
indeed, would cut the American analogy up by the rovt, 
sad consign it to the same limbo with the early history of 
¢, by proving that the ballot in that country is practi- 
tally not a system of secret but of open voting. His proofs, 
ever, scarcely go the length of showing that secrecy is 
hot at the option of the elector ; and optional secrecy is all 


show how even optional sectecy could be preserved in com- 
bination with our present system of popular elections, 
hustings-speeches, canvassing, and committees. But to 
mere allegations of inefficacy it may always be replied 
that a measure which is inoperative will at least do no 
harm. It does not seem to have been remarked, either by 
the friends or enemies of the ballot, that an effective system 
of secret voting would be as incompatible with pledging as 
with canvassing. The consideration for which a candi 
gives a pledge is the assurance of the elector’s vote; but 
under an effective secret system, no such assurance could be 
given. } 
But the cases of America and the Australian colonies are, 
in fact, essentially different from ours. In this country, the 
great electoral evil is bribery, which can only prevail to a 
very slight degree in the vast constituencies created by uni- 
versal suffrage and among populations where no great in- 
equalities of property exist. In America and the Australian 
colonies, on the other hand, the great evil is intimidation, 
practised not by the wealthy and educated on the poor, but 
by a vast democratic mob on all who e to have an 
opinion contrary to their fanatical and tyrannical will. Now, 
secret voting is the natural remedy for intimidation, and if 
it could be really proved that intimidation went on toa 
considerable extent in any English constituency, it would 
be difficult to resist the demand for a trial of the Ballot- 
box in that instance. But we have never yet heard 
an answer to the argument that the Ballot would facili- 
tate bribery by rendering detection impossible. Ap- 
prehensions of corruption expressed by a high Tory 
like Mr. Bentiyck, are, perhaps, a little suspicious, as 
savouring of the anxiety of the wolf for the security of the 
lamb. But we do not know how to meet his allegation, that 
under the Ballot system a gentleman who wished to be 
returned for a borough would pay 1000/. er 2000l. on condi- 
tion that he was returned, and the Ballot would prevent all 
inquiry. Freemen and other corrupt classes would of course 
soon establish wholesale agencies for disposing of the seat, in- 
stead of disposing of individual votes, together with all the 
other apparatus required by the new conditions of electoral 
corruption. The risk to the corrupter from the possible 
perfidy of the person corrupted would be obviated by the 


plan of purchase in the gross, and payment after the election. 


And, besides, as Sypney SmirH says, very sensibly, though 


amidst a good deal of nonsense and exaggeration :—“ There 


“ must be honour among thieves ; the mob regularly inured to, 
“ bribery under the canopy of the ballot, would, for their own 
“sake, soon introduce rules for the distribution of the plunder, 
“and enforce, with their customary energy, the morality of 
“not being sold more than once at every election.” 
Great stuff has no doubt been talked about the hypocrisy 
and moral degradation which the introduction of the ballot 
would produce ; and this stuff is particularly intolerable 
when it is talked by those who are themselves more or less 
guilty of applying the screw, which they call upon the British 
voter to resist manfully and openly without recourse to the. 
protection of the ballot-box, and who are at once the ad- 
mirers and inflicters of electoral martyrdom among their 
dependents. These gentlemen would speedily change their 
tone if they could be placed in the position of rich 
American Whigs, voting for a candidate of their own 
party in the face of a violent democratic mob. There 
is nothing more degrading or cowardly in using the 
ballot-box to protect a poor man’s suffrage from intimidation 
than in using locks and shutters to protect our property from 
is not 


thieves. Nor does it at all follow because the 
private property, but a public trust (as it undoubtedly is), 
that it ought to be 


exercised openly, if its secret exercise 
would be more free and conscientious. You wish to obtain 


the voter's real opinion as to the comparative merits of the 
candidates, and the only question is how his real opinion can 


be most effectually obtained. It seems equally futile 
to suppose that any moral or intellectual influences would 
be Laeeed or weakened by permitting the elector, 
after he had made up his mind under those influences 
(as he must do), to give his vote by the method of 
Ballot. Such reasons as these are apt to be adduced jesuiti- 


cally by gentlemen who really wish the “influence of pro- 


perty” to tell in a way which would be very inaccurately 
described as “ moral.” The real arguments in favour of open 
voting, as it seems to us, are that it is necessary to the 
detection, and therefore to the vention, of bribery, and 


| Aatenes the advocates of the ballot profess to contend. 
may indeed, with some force, challenge his opponents to 


that it implies and encourages a hi and better tone of 
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seeret voting is unquestionably founded on mutual mistrust, 
for which there has been too much ground in the conduct of 
certain landlords and employers (we are glad to see that Mr. 
Bricut owns the master-manufacturers to be in fault as 
well as the squires), but the causes of which have undeniably 
been diminished, and ought to be entirely removed. The 
state of a nation in which every citizen exercises his public 
trust openly and in the face of day, without fear of moles- 
tation from wealth or power, or social penalties of any kind, 
is surely a higher one to aim at than that of a nation in 
which each man is protected by a cloak of darkness from the 
tyrannical interference of his neighbour ; and till we are 
assured that the higher state is out of our reach, we should 
be sorry to be committed irrevocably to the lower. 

We cannot take leave of the debate on Mr. Berkeey’s 
motion without noticing an important and very welcome 
passage in the speech of Mr. Briaut. “The people,” said 
that gentleman, “look upon this House with much more 
“ eonfidence than formerly. They find that for many years 
“ Parliament has been gradually repealing old laws which 
“ pressed unjustly upon them—that they have in some degree 
“ been relieved of taxation that pressed unfairly upon them— 
“ that education has been encouraged and extended. The 
“ people of this country are as well acquainted with these 
“ facts as any member present, and are as sensible as myself 
“of the improved temper of the House, the improved ad- 
“ ministration of the country, and the improved conduct of 
“ Parliament towards the people.” If this is the case, it 
seems scarcely very wise to recommend to the “ people’ an 
immediate flight by emigration from the hopeless fiscal 
tyranny and profligate administration of the Government 
and Parliament of this country. 


THE AMERICAN QUESTION. 


[F anything which the Zimes does could astonish us, we 
might regard with surprise the tone which it has thought 
fit to adopt with respect to the very difficult and dangerous 

uestions which have arisen between the Governments of the 

nited States and of Great Britain. Anything more mis- 
chievously unpatriotic could hardly be conceived, even in 
columns which for the last few years have been sedulously 
devoted to writing down the civil, military, and moral repu- 
tation of England all over the world. What is the state of 
affairs which has called forth this cry of peccavi on the part 
of a journal which claims to speak in the name of the English 
people? A “row” has been got up by the filibustering class of 
the Slave States of America, who are waking a tool of the na- 
tional jealousy of England in order to destroy a system set on 
foot, with the nominal concurrence of the Cabinet of Washing- 
ton, for the suppression of a traffic which the law of the United 
States has declared to be piracy. At present we are utterly 
without reliable information as to the foundation of fact on 
which this clamour is raised. All that can be said is, that 
the greater part of the alleged grievances are grossly absurd 
and manifestly untrue. 

It appears that, even at Washington, there are men who are 
capable of displaying a common sense and moderation which 
the Times must supremely despise. Mr. Mason took occasion 
to remind the Senate that as yet they had no foundation 
to go upon with respect to the rumoured “ outrages,” except 
newspaper accounts. Hereupon the Vew York Herald, in a 
spirit of which Printing House-square must be positively 
jealous, remarks :—* We have already stated that Mr. 
“Mason is an old fogy, which, in our understanding of 
“ the term, is a man whois afraid of a fuss. On what ground 
“does he ask the Senate to delay its honest and patriotic 
“action? Because we have nothing but ‘newspaper ac-. 
“counts.” Does Mr. Mason know what ‘ newspaper accounts’ 
“are? We will tell him what they are. Newspaper accounts, 
“Mr. Mason, are the thoughts and deeds of the day. They 
“are the life-current of the public mind. They have in them, 
“in the journalism of a single day, more truth, logic, wit, 
“ knowledge, eloquence, and power than can be found in all 
“the puny journals of the Senate for twenty years past,” 
&c. &, Really, Mr. James Gorpon Benyert, we think we 
have heard all this before. It sounds to us very like imported 
thunder. However, the Yankee editor has at least this dis- 
tinguishing merit, that he uses what he is pleased to call “ the 
“ thoughts of the day”—and which he characteristically con- 
siders a sufficient substitute for facts—on the side of his own 
country, and not against her. But the itch of self-detraction 
seems so strong upon our English journalists, that all “ their 
“ wit, logic, eloquence, and power”—the less said about “truth 


“and knowledge,” perhaps, the better—are exclusively de, 
voted to demonstrating the necessity of an instant eapitulatiog 
to a senseless clamour of which all rational Americans 
ashamed, on the unhesitating assumption that the English 
policy and the English authorities are hopelessly in the w, 

We are asked, “Are we really to go on for ever wij 
“ these anti-Slave-trade squadrons?” If there ever was a 
question on which the Government of England, acting under 
the direct and powerful pressure of English opinion, hag 
taken a deliberate course—and, in spite of the sneers of the 
Times, we will venture to say a course worthy of a 
Christian State—it is on this question of Slave-trade 
pression. By the zealous and indefatigable efforts of oy 
most eminent statesmen of all parties, we at last gue. 
ceeded in establishing a system which we undertake ig 
predict this country will not be the first to abandon, even: 
though it were a thousand times less effectual than it has 
actually proved. England, by her moral weight, was enabled 
to obtain from all the Powers of civilized Europe a treaty 
by which they bound themselves to co-operate in active 
measures for the suppression of this nefarious traffic. And 
now this “crusade,” as it is contemptuously termed, is to be 
sneered away, by likening it to some cock-and-bull story of a 
corporal’s guard which was left to take care of great-coats in 
Portugal. Is it true that, since the quintuple treaty of 1841, 
England has seen reason to regret the policy on which she 
had embarked, or to relax the efforts in which she had 
solicited the co-operation of Europe? Those efforts have 
already been crowned with signal and unlooked-for success, 
Of the two great slave markets of the world—Cuba and 
Brazil—one has been completely closed, and thus half of the 
gigantic iniquity has been for ever stayed. The trafic 
of Cuba alone remains, to the shame of the Governments of 
America and Spain. So far is it from being true that the Eng- 
lish nation has shown any disposition to flag in the “ crusade,’ 
that towards the close of last session, on the motion of Mr, 
Buxton, an address to the Crown was unanimously voted by 
the House of Commons, praying Her Masesry to employ 
still more stringent measures for carrying into effect the 
policy of 1841. To this prayer the Queen returned the 
following reply :—“I have received your dutiful address 
“ praying that I will employ all the means in my power 
“in order to put down the African Slave-trade, and to 
“obtain the execution of the Treaties made for that 
“ purpose with other Powers. You may rely on my earnest 
“ endeavours to give full effect to your wishes on this im 
“ portant subject.” And then, one Saturday morning im 
June, 1858, we are to be asked,—“ Is it necessary to add to 
“ what we have said before on the obvious certainty that this 
“ anti-Slavery crusade must come to an end?” And the 
whole matter is represented as a mere bit of red-tape 
routine, which goes on not because any one in the world 
cares about it, but simply because officials are too lazy to put 
a stop to it. If we really are tired of the policy to which 
we have pledged not only ourselves, but the whole 
civilized world—if we took up the suppression of the Slave 
trade as a whim, as the Zimes and the Univers 
to believe, and are prepared, either from caprice or fear, to 
abandon a cause in which England has reaped more honour 
than in all the fields in which she has bled and conquered— 
at least let the change be honestly avowed, and the recall- 
tation be made with the publicity it merits. Let Parliament 
return to the foot of the throne, and solemnly conjure the 
Sovereign to desist from the efforts to which it so ately 
invited her. 

The arguments by which we are urged to this cowardly 
capitulation at the first summons of the New Orleans 
busters are worthy of the cause on behalf of which they ar 
enlisted. We are to give up all attempts to suppress 
Slave-trade because America “must one day have fifty times 
“our territory, and ten times our people”—because “ 
“ has no armies in India, no fifty colonies to be govern 
“no immense navy in commission”—because “the wme 
“ must come when we shall have to contend on uneq 
“terms with the United States on their soil, their shores 
“their seas, and generally in the New World.” We 
nothing of the prudence or the patriotism of this line 
reasoning, used in the hearing of a people proverbially agg 
sive, and who are not unlikely to treat as it deserves # 
nation which avows itself afraid. It is enongh to 
that it proves too much, as yet, for the stomach of the 
English nation. If this argument is good for the “<a 
of the Slave-trade, it is good for any other matter of 
pute which may arise between the two ' 
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If we are to give up to America, without remonstrance, an 

igation to which that Power, in common with ourselves, has 
bound itself by a solemn treaty, merely because it is “a fast- 
“growing younger brother, very saucy, self-willed, and 
“more free for physical development than bound by moral 
« ties,’ where are these concessions, avowedly extorted by 
terror, to stop? Suppose the Northern States, “more free 
« for physical development than bound by moral ties,” to be 
« saucy and self-willed” enough to intimate their intention 
of taking possession of Canada. If we are to surrender 
anything and everything to clamour, however ground- 
less, for no better reason than that the population of the 
United States includes a class “who have been already 
«worsted in old home quarrels with us—a starved-out 
# peasantry, ousted tenants, dispossessed cotters, the younger 
“sons of younger sons, left-handed workmen, unlucky 
“speculators, disappointed politicians, men of every class 
“who have seen and suffered the worst of the Old 
“ Country, the worst of all being that they inherit our rest- 
« Jess, moody, ill-contented nature”—if our concessions are 
to be limited only by the demands dictated by malevolent 
hostility, our national humiliation will certainly not stop 
short at the question of the Slave-trade. Having laid down 
go wide a basis of cowardice, we may make up our mind 
to unceasing intimidation on their side and universal capitu- 
lation on our own. 

But if the Z’imes has menaces with which to threaten, it 
has also baits with which to allure. It appears that we 
want a counterpoise to the hostility of emigrant Irishmen ; 
and this we are offered in the friendship of the Southern 
Slave-owners, at the trifling cost of abandoning our preju- 
dices against the great “institution.” “If the cotton- 
“ growers were, by the suspension of the Slave-trade agita- 
“ tion, left to the natural operation of their sympathies with 
“the cotton-buyers, quarrels with England would become 
“doubtful party questions, instead of furnishing a common 
“fund of popularity to conflicting demagogues.” And this 
is the policy which the “leading journal” gravely 
recommends to the English people. It is curiously 
illustrative of the blunders to which omniscience is 
prone, that a journal which specially plumes itself on its 
sympathy with popular opinion should at this moment 
be urging the English people to throw overboard Uncle Tom, 
for the purpose of securing the good-will of Simon Legree. 
The notion of negotiating an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance with a section of the United States against its own 
Government, on the basis of connivance at the Slave-trade, 
is an inimitable example of profound poliey and lofty 
morality. The sublimity of such an original defies the possi- 
bility of caricature. The necessities of international rela- 
tions sometimes impose upon a free people connexions not 
very agreeable to conscience and taste ; but when it comes 
to our “illustrious and faithful ally” the nigger-driver, the 
limits of political baseness seem to have been reached. 

What makes this craven tone doubly unjustifiable is the 
undoubted fact that it is wholly uncalled for. It is not 
necessary for us formally to acknowledge that a war with 
the United States would be a great misfortune to this coun- 
try. We did not require the assurance of Lord MaLmesBurY 
that there is no need for alarm. A war with the United 
States is out of the question, for the very simple reason that the 
United States have not at hand the means of making war. We 
remember a story current during the Russian struggle, of a 
conversation which took place between an English and an 
American officer. The American, with the modesty peculiar 
to his people, asked the Englishman why “the Old Country 
did not come to them to show them the way into Sebastopol !” 

reply was perhaps more conclusive than courteous. 
“For two reasons—first, because you have no army ; and 
“seeondly, because you have no navy.” We learn from the 
American newspapers that, since this affair has been in 
agitation, the Government of the United States has de- 
spatched all its available ships of war to the Gulf. With this 
reinforcement, the American squadron will number seven 
ships, mounting less than two hundred guns. Our ordinary 
eet at present in the West Indies counts seventeen pennants, 
with nearly four hundred guns. Even on the Times's principle, 
then, England can afford to behave with decency and self- 


fthe American Government is able to establish any real 
and substantial grievance against the English cruisers, let 
the matter be fairly dealt with, like any other question of 
ational discussion. Nothing but such language as that 


to the suspicion of cowardice in admitting a proved 
wrong, or offering a reparation shown to be justly 
due. But the premature self-humiliation which the 
Times counsels is founded, not on the weakness of our 
case, but on the strength of our opponent. We are 
urged to give the wall to a bully, whether the rule of the 
road is for us or against us. We will say nothing of 
the baseness of such a policy—we content ourselves with 
remarking that, with such a people as the Americans, 
it is of all policies the most unsafe. There is no nation 
in whose character it is more ingrained to insult the 
timid and to presume upon the fears of the weak. We have 
no chance of dealing with such a people upon even terms, 
except by opposing a steady face to menace, and taking a firm 
stand upon legality and right. But this vantage ground 
is wantonly abandoned by the Z'imes when it condescends 
to talk in a style which would not be creditable to a terrified 
shopkeeper, and which is utterly disgraceful to a journal 
that presumes to speak on behalf of a great people. The 
mischief done by such language to the real interests of the 
country is incalculable. How is the English Government to 
enter with dignity and self-reliance on a diplomatic controversy, 
if our press has already avowed, in a frenzy of fear, that it 
will surrender anything and everything, with or without just 
cause? This cowardly precipitation is the most dangerous 
spirit in which we ean approach a dispute with the American 
Government. It is something worse than folly to dream that 
we can disarm a bully by seeking to deprecate his wrath. 
Discussion on the legal bearings of the question at issue would 
be premature till the facts of the case are ascertained ; but 
we earnestly trust that our Government, while it will not 
with fovlish obstinacy defend any vexatious or excessive ex- 
ercise of power, will have the manliness and self-respect to 
refuse to trample under foot great principles to which the 
English nation has exhibited a noble fidelity, and to which 
we believe it still steadfastly adheres. ° 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS FOR THE 
CIVIL SERVICE. 

A QUESTION put to Lord Dersy by Lord Lyrrteroy, 

on Tuesday night, in the House of Lords, led to a short 
debate on the subject of Competitive Examinations for the 
Civil Service, in the course of which Lord Grey stated, with 

t force, the strongest objection to the new system. “ He 
“ believed that no eare which could be taken, no caution 
“ which could be exercised on the part of those who were to 
“ administer this system, could prevent appointments in the 
“ civil service, under open’ competition, from becoming a 
“reward for successful cramming. He believed it was 
“ impossible to devise an examination which should not be 
“ open to that objection. In the early stage of the system 
“this was not felt. People were not prepared for the 
“ examination ; they did not quite understand it. The system 
“ of cramming grew by We were not, therefore, 
“to judge from the results at present obtained as to what 
“ would be the effects of the system of cramming hereafter. 
« Now, he was convinced that, with regard to the efficiency 
“in after-life of those who were employed.in the public 
“ service, there was no system so fatal as that of cramming. 
“The memory was forced with knowledge which in itself 
* was useless, at the — of all the higher qualities of 
“mind. Judgment the powers of reflection were sacri- 
“ ficed without developing those talents which were really 
“ wanted ; the brain was over-stimulated at an early age, and 
“the memory was overloaded.” 
The type which people commonly have in view in institut- 
ing competitive examinations for offices is the class and 
fellowship examinations at the Universities. Even in those 
examinations a mere cram man does sometimes get into the 
place of honour, and go forth into the world with a fallacious 
certificate of ability, and with an intellect perhaps all the weaker 
for the weight of undigested knowledge which has been prema- 
turely heaped upon it. But this is not very often the case, 
because in University examinations the age of the candidates 
is such, and the amount of intellectual power brought together 
is so considerable, that the examiners are enabled to use tests 
and maintain a standard such as can be endured and attained 
by real ability alone. Of course the practical capacity 
or the physical strength of a man who has taken high honours 
may not correspond to his gifts of mind. He may be 
through life a visio or an invalid. But if he turn 
out a blockhead, we ieve that in nine cases out of 


on which we have animadverted could expose this country 


ten the blame is due te the incompetence or partiality of 
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examiners, not to the fault of the system. Moreover, it 
is to be remembered that the Universities first educate 
those whom they afterwards examine. .The man who 
comes up for a first class must, besides the knowledge he 
brings with him, have passed three or four years in the 
company of active-minded men at college, and, generally 
speaking, must before entering at college have gone through 
the discipline of a good school. In the competitive exami- 
nations for the Civil Service, on the other hand, you will have 
to deal with boys whose faculties are comparatively unde- 
veloped, to whom it is therefore impossible to apply any 
severe tests of intellectual power, and of whose education 
you have no assurance whatever beyond that which the pos- 
session of a certain amount of knowledge affords. Of the 
winners in this race you can scarcely expect anything but a 
display of precocious erudition. This is the element in which, 
unless great vigilance is exercised, cramming and crammers 
are apt to flourish and abound. The advertisements in the 
newspapers show that they are already beginning to flourish 
with ominous luxuriance. And most pestilential their influ- 
ence is. They overload the minds and break down the energies 
of their victims—rendering them, so far as their influence 
extends, less fit, instead of more fit, for the career of life. So 
far from encouraging good education, the cramming system 
has a direct tendency to discourage it. Boys are taken 
away from school where they are being trained among other 
boys in a wholesome way, and are developing all their facul- 
ties, bodily and mental, as nature requires, to be shut up at a 
private tutor’s, where they are stuffed with sham learning 
for the purposes of an examination, like so many Strasburg 
geese, and with pretty nearly the same result. We fear the 
same danger threatens the so-called Middle-Class Examina- 
tions which have been recently instituted by Oxford and 
Cambridge. These examinations are intended to improve 
Middle-Class Schools ; but after a time, when the line of 
the examimation and the books required become settled and 
known, the day of the crammer will arrive, and the schools 
are as likely to lose as to gain by the result. 

We will not say with Lord Grey that the case is des- 
perate. There is so much that is desirable in the system of 
opening these appointments to general competition, that 
every effort ought to be made to carry it out well. Care 
must be taken in appointing examiners to choose expe- 
rienced and sensible men, above ostentation and nonsense. 
The subjects of examination must not go beyond the point at 
which a boy under a healthy course of training at a good 
school would naturally have arrived ; and the comparative 
merits of candidates must be determined by their power of 
using their knowledge, rather than by its extent. Examina- 
tion vivd voce may be applied with good effect to shake out 
the intellectual devil’s-dust which the crammer has put in, 
and discover the sounder man. Thorough genuineness in 
the knowledge brought up, and the answers given, must be 
looked to above everything. It will also be a safeguard 
always to bear in mind the object for which the system has 
been adopted. That object is not to furnish prizes for intel- 
lectual excellence of any kind, or to encourage any par- 
ticular mode of education, but to get efficient clerks for the 
public offices. It would indeed be most absurd and 
most injurious to put employment in the public offices 
upon a totally different footing from all other callings— 
to make it the great prize for youth to look forward to, and 
collect into it an amount of talent altogether disproportioned 
to the work to be done. We do not want clerks above 
their work in a public office, any more than in that of a 
solicitor or merchant. The concentration of a dispropor- 
tionate amount of intellectual ability in a particular profes- 
sion would be an unmixed evil both to that profession and 
to the community at large, which would be deprived of the 
intellectual ability elsewhere. It would be sheer waste of 
mental power to the nation. It would also be in the long 
run the cause of disappointment and unhappiness to most 
of the successful candidates themselves. They would be 
drawn to compete, in the first instance, by the temptation, 
which is always so great in a country where professions are 
overstocked, of a certain and immediate though small in- 
come. But they would find in the end that the amount of 
the income was small compared with other professions in 
proportion to its certainty, and that they had accepted a 
position unworthy of them ; and they would then sink into 
lifelong discontent. 

Lord ExLenBorovueH stated that he had applied to Lord 
Cannine for an account of the resultsof the open competitive 


Service. The instruction derived from a practical experi- 
ment in these matters must outweigh any amount of mere 
speculation. But it is perhaps rather early at present to be 
forming an opinion as to the result of the Indian experiment, 
A story was flying about town some time ago, of one of the 
competitive-examination writers having shown great want 
of nerve in the mutiny, while his failure had been retrieved by 
a colleague appointed under the old nomination system. But 
an isolated instance tells very little. A youth, as the indj- 
vidual in question must have been, might lose his head in a 
moment of unexampled difficulty and peril, without casti 
much discredit on the system under which he was chosen, 
So far as our own observation has extended, the men who 
have won writerships under the new system have not been 
deficient in manly qualities, or behind their fellows in man) 
exercises and sports. We do not doubt that for the Indian Ciyi] 
Service competitive examination is a very imperfect test, 
aud that there are many qualities most necessary for the 
calling which it does not and cannot secure. We should not 
object even to see it supplemented by some of those tests of 
physical energy and courage for which Lord Repesparz 
proposed that marks should be given in examinations for 
commissions in the army. But the argument, hitherto 
unanswered, of its advocates is, that it at all events secures, 
if properly administered, some sort of excellence, while 
under the old nomination system no sort of excellence what- 
ever was secured. A Director named his son or nephew 
to a writership without any more reference to his bold- 
ness in riding across country, or his skill in rowing, or 
cricket, than to his superiority in classics or mathematics, 
or any of the other intellectual acquirements for which Lord 
ELLENBOROUGH, as a military man, feels so much aversion. 
That which we own causes us most apprehension in re- 
gard to the new system of Indian appointments is, that the 
Civil servants of the Company will be so totally unconnected 
with each other, by any bonds, personal, family, traditional, or 
educational. Haileybury, with all its faults (and they were 
great), gave a sort of unity to the service, and established a cer- 
tain amount of esprit de corps, which was further strengthened 
by numerous family connexions. But under the present system 
men will go out from England wholly unconnected with the 
service, and their necessary isolation from each other in 
India itself will prevent them from forming there the com- 
munity of feeling which they will have ceased to acquire 
here. Such a service seems in considerable danger of be- 
coming a rope of sand. We cannot help thinking that it 
will in the end prove desirable to find some substitute for 
the common training place of Haileybury, though it may 
well be of a better kind. But it will not be long before 
experience will decide. 


MR. BROOKFIELD’S EDUCATIONAL REPORT. 


ik is not often that anything so good appears on the subject of 
Education as the Report made to the Privy Council by Mr. 
Brookfield, School-Inspector of the Surrey District. It is short, 
lively, admirably to the purpose, and full of excellent sense and 
acute remarks. Unfortunately, it is not to be found except at the 
381st page of a Blue-book that extends to nearly nine hundred 
pages, and in its present shape therefore is not likely to enjoy 4 
very wide circulation. We can only hope that it may be is: 

in a form which may bring it more easily within the reach of 
those who could profit by its teaching; and meantime we will lay 
before our readers a sketch of its contents. 


Mr. Brookfield begins by saying that, if he finds fault with 
the schools in his district, it is only for their deficiency as 
tested by an absolute and ideal standard, and not by that of 
the schools in other districts. The schools he inspected were 
a very good set of schools, and were singularly fortunate in 
the proficiency and conduct of their teachers. More especially 
he mentions that the number of pulpil-teachers in 1857 was 
661, and that out of this considerable body he had only to 
record four removals on account of misconduct, and one yolun- 
tary removal on the part of a youag woman, whe wished “to 
enjoy without interruption the privilege of sitting under the 
Rev. Mr. Spurgeon.” But, good as are the schools of Surrey, 
Sussex, and Kent, they have disappointed the expectations of 
Mr. Brookfield. “The stature of the schools,” as he ex- 
any it, “has for the present reached its limit, and 
imit is one of rather disappointing altitude.” He had hoped 
that, by this time, schools would have learnt to teach a little 
well; but he does not find that this is so. Partly from 
the traditions of a bad system, and partly to save them. 
selves trouble, the teachers prefer to teach a great deal 
badly. He did not expect, he tells us, that after all the 
money that has been spent, and the pains that have 
been taken, the pupils would read more difficult books, 


system, as regards the appointments to the Indian Civil 


but he did expect them to read easy books with more fluency 
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and with more pleasing articulation and expression. He did not 
them to work arithmetical problems, but he hoped that 
they would work easy sums with accuracy and ingenuity. He 
hoped that if geography was not to become more than topo- 
phy, it would have been more associated with reflection and 
intelligence; and especially that, as to Sacred History, the 
children would have learnt the story of the Gospel, and kaown 
the scene and order of its incidents, although they might have 
been ignorant of the less necessary and more difficult parts of 
the holy volume. What, in short, he complains of is, that in the 
majority of schools the reading of the first class is deficient 
in those qualities which would make it an available resource 
on a Sunday ee © a cottage fireside—that the arith- 
metic is wanting in that accuracy and ingenuity which might 
fairly be required—that the geography is learnt verbally and 
by rote—and that “while there is often an amazing, and to 
the admirers of surmounted difficulty a very gratifying intimacy 
with the Mosaic ceremonial, with the succession of Judges and of 
Israelitish and Judean kings, and with prophetic lore and contro- 
versial texts, there is a want of coherent acquaintance with the 
life of the Redeemer, with his words, and with the bearing of 
his words and deeds on human life.” To illustrate the igno- 
rance of the children on this important subject, and the clerical 
dexterity with which this ignorance is sometimes veiled before 
strangers, Mr. Brookfield relates the following anecdote :— 

I was once inspecting a school, to speak in slighting terms cf which would 
convey an impression of its quale . As compared 
with other schools it was a very respectable and thriving institution. The 
clergyman learned, assiduous, pious, and most deservedly of high position 
and repute; beloved in his parish, and esteemed beyond it. e teacher 
was accomplished, industrious, humble-minded, and zealous in the work. 
The first class had read a portion of the Sermon on the Mount. I asked them 
whose were the words they had been reading. No answer. I repeated the 

tion in many varied forms; but still no answer. The clergyman said 

could not understand my way of putting the question. therefore 
showed them some very bad penmanship of my own, which lay upon the 
table, addressed to the correspondent of the school, and asked whose words 
those were; and they gave the answer with terrible precision. I asked whose 
were the words of the sermon they had heard last Sunday; they replied (I 
have no doubt with equal ace ), “the clergyman’s.” I asked whose 
were the words of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans? and they said “St. 
Paul's.” I now repeated my first question, “Who spoke the words of the 


‘Sermon on the Mount?” No answer still. The visitors grew uncomfortable ; 


the teacher distressed; and the clergyman, assuring me that the children 
could answer the question if intelligibly proposed to them, accepted, at my 
request, the responsibility of putting it. ‘ Now, my dear children,’—he 
proceeded—“ I am going to ask you precisely the same question as the In- 

tur, which IT am sure you can answer. Who spoke the words of the 

on on the Mount? But, before answering it, think for a moment who 
it was; and, as you pronounce His name, make a bow or courtesy of 
obeisance, for it is written, ‘At His Name every knee shall bow.’ So, now; 


_ Whose words were they ?” 


T need not add that the question was answered by a shout more accurate, 
triumphant, and unanimous than reverential; that comfort and humour 
were restored, and that I was looked upon as an incompetent and discomfited 
examiner. But when afterwards alone with the teacher, a frank and candid 

m, I thought it well to inquire whether it was supposed that the children 

been really able to answer the question which I in vain had put to them. 
No, it was readily acknowl they had not. Had they ever been told 
whose words those were? No, most likely not; it had been taken for 
granted that they knew so simple a thing as that. Would the children ever, 
of their own accord, have inquired whose they were? No, it was not in 
their way to do so. 

And yet several of these children would have answered questions far more 
difficult than any that I should have dreamed of putting to them; questions 
in the books of Deuteronomy, or Daniel, or the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Side by side with this we may place another anecdote which 
illustrates how the children themselves are led to throw a 
ty artificial veil over their own real thoughts and know- 
ledge. And we may observe that one of the greatest benefits that 
the system of inspection affords is that it calls men of sense, 
education, and wide views to aid teachers in their judgment on 


‘occasional departures from the conventional proprieties of the 


school-room. A teacher would be almost certain to be shocked, 


as much as a person in a superior position would be delighted, with 


the honest innocence of the knowing little boy to whom the 
story refers :— 

IT am tempted to relate a juvenile instance of “the which vice pays 
to virtue,” through which, however, instinctive predilection betrays itself with 
& naiveté which may not, perhaps, alarm your Lordships so much as it ap- 
peared to distress the school authorities. It is my custom to ask the children 


of a first class to write impromptu upon their slates about different a 


which I mention to them—an elephant, a swan, a monkey, &c. Toone little 

boy of eleven years of age I had, perhaps somewhat imprudently, proposed a 

speling, os hale gave up his slate, inscribed, with very good writing and 
, as follows :— 

“The race-horse is a noble animal, used very cruel by gentlemen. Races 
are very bad places. None but wicked le know anything about races. 
The last Derby was won by Mr. I’Anson’s ‘ Blinkbonny,’ a beautiful filly by 

Melbourne,’ rising four. “The odds were twenty to one against her; thirty 
started, and she won only by a neck.” 

A handed this dissertation to one of the managers. He returned it to me 
with a perplexed look, sa ing, “I am very sorry indeed for this. He was 
always a very ‘ little boy till now.’” 

I found that he was the son of an honest and industrious groom ; and, not- 

the ominous “ till now,” the intelligent and amiable 


of the child, and the good character I heard of him, give colour to hope, 
treadmill. 


which charity inclines to cherish, that he may yet clear the 


Mr. Brookfield makes some | mominger suggestions which are well 


worth attending to. The badness of the reading in schools he 
traces principally to the inveterate habit which teachers persist 
m maintaining, of silently reading the lesson themselves while 


ers are thus 
Yented from keeping their eye on the scholars, so as to wateh the 


expression of their faces, and see that they are minding their 
books ; and as the teachers know what the children ought to be 
saying, they thus mistake that for really hearing what they say, 
and so content themselves with very imperfect articu ation, 
accent, punctuation, and expression. ‘The prudent way, 
Mr. Brookfield urges, “would be to close the book, keeping a 
finger on the place, so as to facilitate instant reference when abso- 
lutely necessary, but otherwise to be dependent on the enunciation 
of the children for knowing what they say, or for conjecturing what 
they ought to be saying.” Mr. Brookfield also remarks that 
the reading of the children is impeded by their being 
set to read such very dull books, and he mentions that he went 
to examine the students at Battersea, and there heard them read. 
The book placed in their hands was Blackstone's Commentaries, 
and the reading was listless, hesitating, and devoid of life. But 
the Spectator was substituted, and the change was magical. Few 
if any of the readers had seen the book before, but ey read it 
impromptu, with emphasis, expression, animation, and enjoy- 
ment. With rd to arithmetic, Mr. Brookfield recommen 
that it should be connected as much as ible with the daily 
lives of the children, that they should be made to calculate 
the difference between the fares for the different classes of 
railway carriages, and should be induced to “ play at going to 
market,” and to make out accounts of imaginary purchases. He 
especially asks the teacher to remember that the children are 
really infants, and that, as long as they leave at eleven or twelve 
to earn their daily bread, it is absurd to make instruction very 
dull or oe But it is possible that children, by the 
time they have attained the age of eleven, shall have received an 
education which shall make it a matter of little regret that they 
are henceforth to be educated not by books but by the daily 
and hourly teaching of a practical occupation. As this is a point 
on which opinions differ, and as the importance of an occupation 
as a means of education is not generally sufficiently recognised, we 
will give Mr. Brookfield’s excellent remarks in his own words :— 
I am not able myself at t to join very loudly in the ou i 

children going or old, if | be 
suited to their — strength. It seems to me practicable so to have 
instructed a child before that age that every step that it takes afterwards, 
whether in the field, the workshop, or the house, shall be fruitful in additional 
instruction. It is very easy, by adroit methods and entertaining contrivances, to 
enable a child by that time to read, write, and cypher with ease; and if the facul- 
ties of observation and reflection have been co-ordinately encouraged, these three 
accomplishments will be exercised, pro re natd, with pleasure. And really, unless 
some extraordinary manifestation of a special bias and adaptation for some other 
calling—some unmistakeable propensity and gift in art or science—constitute 
a case entirely exceptional, I do not at present see why a child of twelve, who 
can read, write, and cypher easily and well, should not go forth to such 
labour as may suit its strength; nor why, in that very labour, with the oppor- 
tunities of observation and reflection incidental to it, he may not find a new 
field of instruction ever varying, ever widening, which may tend quite as 
much to discipline and edification, and the bracing up of his nature to the 
severer struggles which await him in maturer Site as anything which, 
beyond the elements alread: Bh gory he would have been acquiring 
in the school-room; nor, ind , need this early labour, within reason- 
able limitations, be any bar to progress and improvement in those 
three cardinal accomplishments — colien writing, and arithmetic) — 
either in the night schools which are now becoming numerous, or else by 
spontaneous cultivation at home. I have had opportunities of observing 
children, both boys and girls, of twelve years old transferred from school ta 
private families, in which they have rendered efficient assistance to the elder 


this my 


really been of such a 
arithmetic have been 


cmmpiel. and that so many children leave 


Mr. Brookfield is very anxious to exculpate the teachers from 
the imputation that they are above their calling in the sense that 
they will not take the trouble to teach poor children the trite 
rudiments of learning. On the con , he repeats that 
are, as a body, most conscientiously desirous to do their duty to 
the little creatures entrusted to them.- But there are, he says, 
bad traditions, which diminish the good effect of the teacher's 
zeal, and more especially, which lead him to sacrifice the dull 
children to the clever ones. The tradition to which he principally 
refers is that which recommends the plan of simultaneous teach- 
ing. The few ones give the answer, and the many stupid 
ones echo it. “Call upon a class of twenty to repeat the names 
of the twelve tribes of Israel, and, with one clever fugleman to 
lead, they will catch the first letter of each name, as he utters it, 
with a quickness almost amounting to intuition, which enables 
them to accompany him in pronouncing the remainder of the 
word.” The words, in fact, pass in at the ear, and partly at 
the eye (for the children watch each other's lips), and out 
at the lips by a mere mechanical trick, “insomuch that 
if you were to test the same class narrowly the next minute, you 
might find that not five out of the twenty really knew whether 
Naphtali was a woman, a mountain, a man, a river, ora drug.” 
The disregard for the dull and idle has been one of the most 
natural, but most fruitful, causes of the low aggregate of attain- 
ment in the generality of schools, But on as on other 
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points, we may hope fur a steady, if not rapid, improvement so 
soon as the teachers are brought more completely under the in- 
fluence of those whose long experience and reflection have taught 
what is the real end in the education of the poor. Among 
those who have inculcated the great doctrine of “a little well,” 
Mr. Brookfield will hold a very honourable place. Let all who 
are concerned with this education take to heart the following 
summary of his opinions:—‘‘To read audibly and with intelligence, 
to write intelligibly, to work market sums correctly, and (for 
girls) to do needlework durably and with neatness, is still the 
formula of elementary instruction by which I am inclined to 
stand, and the standard by which I should desire to gauge the 
efficiency of those schools with which I am officially connected.” 


ANOTHER ERUPTION IN BELFAST. 


hs’ volcanoes of Vesuvius and Belfast are again in activity. 

Just as we overhaul our old reminiscences of the last lava 
floods, and begin to wonder whether Torre del Greco and Portici 
are seriously threatened, so we hunt up the old chronicles of the 
Irish Campi Phlegrai, contained in the Blue Book published on 
the Belfast riots of last year. We are reminded of the polemical 
topography of this pleasant home of modern religion. Sandy- 
atreet is the Orange Faubourg—Pound-street is the Quartier 
Latin of Belfast. These two moral ghettos are separated by a 
street in which is situated a church—Christ Chureh—at which 
the celebrated ( famosus, in either sense of the word) Dr. Drew, 
officiates, whose last 12th July homily was undoubtedly the cause 
of the eruption of the summer of 1857. This gentleman's place 
of worship—and of something else—stands exactly at the point 
of division of the two districts. So much for the military posi- 
tion—we proceed to a brief history of the forces engaged. 

During the riots of last July, the natives of the Pound district 
set on foot a society, called the Gun Club, the object of which 
was to purchase fire-arms, ostensibly for purposes of defence. 
The guns were bought by subscription, and distributed by lot 
among the subscribers. The very existence of this society the 
Commissioners of last year characterized as almost a declaration 
of civil war; and the Gun-club organization on the Roman 
Catholic side was immediately met by the Protestant Defence 
Association. The chairman of the Club was one Hacket, who was 
examined before the Commission. We learn from the Blue Book 
that he goes by the name of General Hacket, and is the leader of one 
of those pleasant religious bodies into which Belfast is, for spiritual 
and military purposes, divided. On Sunday, zoth May last, a 
funeral procession passed out of the Pound district to inter the 
body of a Mrs. Hacket, the daughter-in-law of the General. By 
virtue of her rank, she was convoyed by a procession with mili- 
tary honours, as befitted a hero’s daughter. At least 1000 per- 
sons formed her guard of honour. Young ladies, two and two, 
bearing the symbolical green branches, accompanied the cortege; 
and on meeting a denizen of Sandy, one of these devotees, with 
more significance than politeness, requested him to ‘“ smell the 
green.” Green, it seems, has the same soothing effects on the 
Protestant nose that scarlet bas on the bull. All Sandy instantly 
mustered—the fight beeame general—and on passing Dr. Drew’s 
church, the Thermopyle of the factions, the Protestant church- 
goers were roughly handled. The Riot Act was read, however— 
hostilities terminated without more bloodshed than the smashing 
~ a unlucky constable—and so closed the Sunday devotions of 
the day. 

On the following evening, the riots were renewed on the occa- 
sion of another funeral procession ; but, beyond a regular faction 
fight, with the usual window-breaking, the consequences were 
not very serious. But on the Wednesday, impunity having 
given encouragement to the factions, the riots became more 
general and violent—places of worship were attacked, and pro- 
perty to a large amount was destroyed. It is utterly impossible 

o say who were the assailants in any of these outbreaks. Both 
parties displayed consummate and practical tactics. We read of 
ambuseades, feigned retreats, aud gallant charges. Penthesileas, 
a thousand strong, furnished the shrill cries and more substantial 
weapons of a hearty fight. Fora hour stout crab-tree and 
old iron rang—blood was poured like water—and it is only by 
recalling the wonderful vivacity of the combatants and the thick. 
ness of the Celtic cranium, that we can explain the fact that no 
lives were lost. The military, 700 strong, only dispersed the 
meb by charging the two armies, indiscriminately, at the point of 
the bayonet. Since that day, it does not appear that the town 
has been disturbed—tranquillity reigns in Belfast under the 
gentle menace of about 1000 soldiers. Cavalry and infantry, 
and some field-pieces, maintain the peace—if peace it may 
ealled—of the second town in Ireland. Government, it seems, 
is disposed to take further substantial measures, by reconstruct- 
ing the local police foree on the principle of making Belfast 
pay for its own luxuries. It is proposed that a large and perma- 
nept addition to the armed constabulary of the place should be at 
once organized, with a special view to the imminent 12th July— 
and this at the sole expense of the inhabitants, This was, we 
believe, the plan of the late Government, and it is founded on 
common sense. Rioting is a local luxury, and its charges ought to 
be defrayed by local taxation. Belfast likes the thing, and will have 
it—the warning of last year being entirely thrown away. Sandy- 
street and the Pound may be fairly left to carry out the famous 
Kilkenny precedent ; one does not see why they should not 


treat themselves to a fair and indiscriminate mi‘raille in earnest, 
Population could spare the loss. It is a mere matter of taste, go 
long as the Empire does not pay for it. Nothing, it ap 
but blood can satisfy the noble thirst of Clan Chattan and Clan 
Quhele ; and the duty of the Executive is'clear—to confine the 
factions to their own debateable ground and let them fight it 
out. All that is wanted is a strong guard to keep the lists ; and 
this guard Belfast may reasonably be required to furnish. 
let the peaceable quarters be defended from raids on either side, 
and no harm will be done. Dr. Drew and “ roaring Hanna” og 
the one side, and the Gun Club on the other, may be reaso 
left to settle their differences in their own way. Expostulation, 
reason, common-sense, and respect for decency and religion, are 
of course out of the question. The duty of Government jg 
lain—with a rigid impartiality to discountenance, and if need 
e, to proseeute, zealots and firebrands on either side ; and it is 
because this just and rational policy was departed from, that 
we deplored, and now more than ever deplore, Lord Derby's 
course in reversing the late Chancellor’s proscription of 
Orange magistrates. 

The annoying thing is, that hitherto we have paid, and are at this 
moment paying, for these Irish sports. A regiment wanted in 
India is detained at home to keep the Deon mcs gr after all, is 
not kept—between Pound-street and Sandy. We are paying in 
Oude for our domestic amusements in Belfast. Henceforth, 
however, the Napoleonic maxim of making war support itself ig 
to be tried, and we hope with greater success than has at. 
tended the more creditable weapons of moral suasion. Of course, 
it is utterly useless to appeal to the patriotism of the religious 
leaders of Belfast. Yet, in all eyes but their own, these riots do 
reflect very considerably on all the teachers of religion in the 

lace. “To hell withthe Pope!” and “To hell with 

illiam 1II.!” are pleasant texts, that mean something and 

show some substantial results. The riots are religious. 
are the fruits of religion; and if they are the right fruits, let 
Dr. Drew on the one side, and the chief pastor of the opposite 
creed on the other, boldly take the field and meet the conse. 
quences. Let the trumpeters honestly head their respective 
hosts. This would be consistent and intelligible. But if the 
religious teachers of Belfast are in any sense ashamed of these pro- 
ducts of the Gospel, there is a course open to them. Let Papi 
and Protestant alike place their flocks under a spiritual interdi 
At the Reformation a very sensible Act was passed, to suspend all 
reaching for a year; and a very quiet year it was. We should 
ike to see this experiment revived. Belfast could do very well 
without its Christianity if, with all its spiritual militia, these are 
the results. On the whole, pure, unmitigated Paganism could 
not turn out worse disciples than this sort of Gospel of peace. 
Bloody murders, civil war, and indiscriminate slaughter are all 
that could come of the state of nature, and we have got them 
already. By withdrawing all the offices of religion, by 
suppressing alike sermons and addresses at mass, by closing 
church, chapel, and conventicle, Religion, in all its divisions, 
would wash its hands of this disgrace. As it is, Christianity in 
Belfast is as complete a scandal as the Lingam worship in India; 
and if, on social and political grounds, we are entreated to 
scribe the one, it would be hard to say why we should not dis 
courage the other. Mollahs and Pundits, if they read the 
English papers, might squeeze some capital out of the 
riots of 1857-58. 


“SCIENCE AND ART” AND THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


OS of the Greek dramatists has a saying which has become 
proverbial about the rough sway of new rulers. We believe 
the same thing may be predicated of new departments of State, 
particularly those of the minor sort. Find out something which 
you think will be bettered Rong a responsible Minister's pet- 
manent substitute to look after it, and it will be a wonder if the 
most good-natured of gentlemen in all private relations of life 
does not attempt to prove his “‘ administrative capacity” by org@- 
nizing his “ department” under a code of regulations benevolently 
tyrannical and generously meddlesome. 

We are sorry to hear that symptoms of this organic mae of 
official life begin to manifest themselves in a department from 
which we hoped much good might have resulted—that of 
“Science and Art”—in spite of its strange combination with the 
administration of elementary education, in lieu of its more 
natural congener, Public Works. This department, as is well 
known, has set up at South Kensington a Museum which does, 
no doubt, deserve success from themany pretty things which it 
tains, although the Bernal virtu and the Sheepshanks pictures 
are strangely matched with drugs and groceries, comforters aml 
kettle-holders. In its domestic aspect, however, the Museum 18 
hardly inferior tothe Soho Bazaar, and in its artistic phase it 
possesses treasures which deserve not to be divorced from their 
natural homes—the National Galiery and the British Museum. 
Antecedently to the accumulation of this collection, a bod 
architects and of amateurs, at their own cost and by th 
own exertions, had instituted the “ Architectural Museum of 
which we have had already oceasion to speak. This institution com 
templated especially the study of the indigenous architecture 
Teutonie Europe, which it considered (justly, we think) the 
natural starting-post for the race of the future. But, the contest 
of styles apart, it is clear that the Goth had enough to learn 
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and enough to teach to instify him most amply in 
establishing his own school, while leaving the Greek, if he so 
liked, to establish a rival one. The founders of this Museum— 
intended primarily for the use of art-workmen—applied them- 
gelves in the first place to collect casts of the objects of architec- 
study most worthy of imitation, and they have been so 
guecessful that they have already nearly 10,000 in store. But 
to have become merely the holders of casts would have been only 
half doing their work. Accordingly they instituted lectures ; 
and the lectures—delivered by men of the first eminence—were 
crowded with auditors. Conversaziones were originated, and the 
kers at the conversaziones maintained the character of the 
Tratitution. Prizes were offered, and they were briskly competed 
for. It was a veritable Art-College for working men. The depo- 
sitory of this collection, and the scene of the meetings and lectures, 
was a large, rambling loft over a sort of shed-warehouse in 
Cannon-row—low, no doubt, and somewhat crowded, but _pic- 
turesque, and situated in a position admirably central. How- 
ever, the small size of this loft, and the fear, somewhat prema- 
turely entertained, that the whole range of buildings would be 
before long sacrificed to the great scheme of rebuilding the Public 
Offices, decided the managers of the Museum, in 1856, to ask 
lodging for their treasures in the Museum about to be established 
at Brompton. A negotiation was entered into, a sum of money 
was employed in the removal of the collection to South Kensing- 
ton, and a gallery of the building was appropriated to its deposit, 
upon conditions expressly guaranteeing the rights of the governing 
body of the Museum, while stipulating for the exhibition of its 
collection upon such terms as nearly to destroy the privileges 
enjoyed by its own subscribers, and thus to risk crippling the 
finances of the Association. 

Still the Museum continues to enjoy, although but a guest at 
South Kensington, its corporate identity. Its collections are its 
own property—its officers of its own selection ; and it can appoint 
its own lecturers, designate its own prizes, and arrange its own 
meetings. It has lodgings at Kensington, and in return for 
those lodgings it gives the use of all its stores to every one who 
enters the building upon the Government conditions, while it 
lends the éclat of its meetings and teaching towards propping up 
the Brompton experiment. There have, however, been rumours 
that this reasonable independence—this concordat between a 
stately “‘ department” and an association that had not more or 
less to say for itself but that it stands created by its own head, 
its own hands, and its own purse—was distasteful to ‘local 
authorities. But so ungenerous a suspicion was clearly not to 
be entertained, although from time to time incidents might have 
occurred somewhat difficult of explanation—such as a somewhat 
arbitrary dictation of casts and models lent to the Museum by 
the department, not upon the well-advised suggestions of the 
eminent architects forming the Committee, but under some 
intangible influences, and a very free use made of the Museum 
for such purposes as the exhibition of the strange designs and 
models sent in for the Memorial of the Great Exhibition. 

But a short time since, the Architectural Museum approached 
the Committee of Council with a memorial signed by its Presi- 
dent (Lord de Grey), its Trustees, and the representatives of its 
Committee, setting forth the objects for which it was established 
and the benefits which it had conferred, and praying in con- 
sideration of them for a small pecuniary grant in aid of its funds, 
and for some arrangement by which its own governing body 
might recommend the casts which the Government (while re- 
serving its own rights of proprietorship) had been accustomed to 
deposit within its ‘incts. This was an intelligible, straight- 

ard request. The Architectural Museum, a private body, 
had received house-room at South Kensington, and in return for 
that house-room had, to all practical purposes, enriched the 
South Kensington Museum by the exhibition of its property. 
Tt coneeived that it was entitled to further aid from the State, 
and it asked for that aid, offering in return confirmed and 
enlarged privileges to the State students using the State's 
Museum. It was open tothe Committee of Council to grant 
all that was asked for, or a portion of it, or to refuse the request 
altogether. It has chosen none of these alternatives ; but it has 
made a = l, of which the only parallel we can at this 
moment think of is the doucewr by which the American Govern- 
ment is trying to wheedle Kansas into closing with the Lecompton 
Constitution. 

If the Museum (so the Committee answered) would swamp its 
own rights, and part with its property, under the name of a loan to 
the Department of Science and Art, then their lordships would 
te the salary of the curator of the Museum—i.e., deprive the 

useum of any control over its official, by making him look for his 
Temuneration to another quarter. We state the plain fact. The 
signification of the policy is evident. The officials who preside 
over the Museum at Kensington (for we do not believe the sug- 

estion to have originated from higher quarters) are jealous of an 
dependent organization existing within their precincts; and 
they know s0 little of human nature as to suppose that the inde- 
winded men who have established and maintained the 
useum will, at their behest, be willing to sell their independence 
for a trifling mess of pottage. No doubt, to the general world, 

proprietorship pf these ten thousand casts may be in itself a 
Matter of small mgment; but the principle involved in the eon- 
troversy is not a slight one. It has hitherto been the stice 
to entrust the i the coxtteél of oat publie collections 


to self-existing bodies, even when the State originated the insti- 
tution. The trustees of the British Museum are of old date; 
and when the National Gallery was taken in hand, its organiza- 
tion was moulded on the same mt. The system best 
corresponded to the representative institutions of our body politic, 
In imitation, humble thou h it may be, of these great collections, 
the Museum with whose fate we are concerned sustains itself by 
a self-constituted organization—having for Patron, the Prince 
Consort; for President, Lord de Grey; for Trustees, Sir 
Charles Barry, Mr. Hardwick, and Mr. Beresford Hope; and 
a committee of eminent architects. Another body—a depart, 
ment of the State—steps in, and atiempts to persuade it to 
barter this independence away under the specious form of a 
loan. If it had listened to the request, it would not only have 
acted unfaithfully to its own subscribers, but it would have 
established a precedent dangerous to the cause of free art and 
science in this realm. The British Museum and the National 
Gallery are largely subsidized by Parliament every year, and yet 
the collections which belong to each are freely left in the hands of 
their respective trustees. Why should the Architectural Museum, 
because its resources are scanty, be invited to sacrifice a like privi- 
lege in return for a trifling provision? The administrators deserve 
encouragement, and not sequestration, for having, at their own 
risk, established and carried on a School of Practical Art for the 
working classes. They only asked for a little money to pay their 
current expenses, and they are willing in return, not only to open 
their lectures and their prizes as yer oo possible, but also to 
act as the custodians of property not belonging to themselves— 
Wren’s models, for example, of te. Paul's, as originally pro 
belonging to the Chapter of that Cathedral, and that of the 
intended Steeple at Westminster, belonging to the Chapter of 
the Abbey, both of which are now in the Architectural Museum. 
All that they have asked for on this head is, not to have speci- 
mens thrust upon them in the choice of which they have had no 
option. The answer is a demand involving virtual confiscation. 
If it be pomged that the acceptance by the Museum of lodgin 
at South Kensington conferred an equitable right upon t 
State to press the bargain in face of the understandi 
upon which the arrangement was made, we can only say that 
a forcible lesson will have been taught to the world of the value 
of official good faith, which we trust will not be neglected. : 

We are glad to hear that the governing body of the Archi- 
tectural Museum has not suffered itself to be cajoled by the 
promises, or intimidated by the possible displeasure, of the 
officials of South Kensington, but that it has replied to the com- 
munication in terms of firm refusal. In so doing, it has earned 
the sympathy of all who wish well to the dignity of art, and to 
the liberty of voluntary association. 


LEGALIZATION OF ABUSES BILL. 


. who contend that each section of the body politic 
should have representatives personally and intimately con- 
versant with its special affairs, could not desire a more strik- 
ing illustration of their case than was afforded by the debate of 
the 3rd June on medical reform. The whole history of medical 
legislation for the last fourteen years proves that, under: the 
present system, Parliament may be called on to decide grave 
matters, affecting important interests, without one single m 
ber in the House having knowledge, practical or even theoretic 
of the question at issue. Here is a great —— numberi 
20,000 members, whose fitness for their duties is a subject of 
national concern. In this profession there is a class, small 
in number, but distinguished by education from the mass, 
whose superior attainments, whilst for their peculiar 
branch of duty, influence the character and ——— of the whole. 
Anomalies had crept into the constitution of this upper class, by 
means of which persons deficient in education were able to asguume 
the same position with men who had laboured hard and expen- 
sively for their qualification. Fourteen years ago, certain states- 
men proposed an adjustment of the matter; but though the 
question was then comparatively simple, the measures intended 
to ensure the due qualifications of all practitioners were so 
framed as only to encourage a minimum standard of attainment. 
Political accidents interfered with the pro of the so-called 
reform, and the subject lay some time in abeyance, until certain 
neral practitioners—men with no great reverence for the Teath 
S mendatend~-tosk a fancy to usurp the position and the dutigs 
of the physician, without troubling themselves to become qualj- 
fied for either the one or the other. It was easy to agitate, and 
to find “honourable members” too uninformed to perceive the 
fallacies of the agitators, and too well pleased to catch at a little 
popularity to re the work. The ostensible object was to 
>. paws ~ profession, but the real one was to suppress entirely 
e upper class. 
One of these champions was disposed of on Wednesday 
Another remains in a hopeless condition. The third, tt 
Cowper, enjoyed the small satisfaction of seeing his Bill, thanks 
to the timely failure of the Speaker's aural powers, allowed 
creep through a second reading, whilst certain members vai 
objected that a “no” had reached their ears. The- Bill now 
stands for Committee, there remaining no chance of defenee 
against its destructive provisions except in a favourable diversion 
by the Home Secretary; and here we feel the want 


of class representation, for, failing to grasp the true bearing of 
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his amendments, the defender aims a deadly blow at those he 
tries to save. 

It is searcely worth while to canvass the provisions of Mr. 
Cowper's Bill, since they will now be dealt with by the Home 
Secretary; nor would his misrepresentations be worth noticing 
were the House at all informed upon the subject. This not 
being the case, we may hint that, when Mr. Cowper objects that 
i is not worth while to legislate for any but apothecaries, because 
“‘nine-tenths of the patients are under their care,” the House 
should inquire why the remaining tenth is to be neglected— 
arene as it happens to include, not only all the higher 
classes, but all the poor in the public hospitals. When he 
says that the Physicians cannot be erected into a class, because 
they are not created by law, members may be refered to the 
Act of Parliament passed in the 15th and 16th Henry VIIL., by 
which they were incorporated with especial privileges. Again, 
when he says that the Colleges of Posakinns and Surgeons 
established by law are nothing, and that the Provincial Medical 
Association represents the profession, the House ought to be 
told that the Association is a voluntary combination of recent 
date, the legally qualified members of which are included in the 
Corporations, and that the remainder are practising in defiance 
of the law, and are therefore naturally anxious to legislate so 
as to suit their own interests. Even of this heterogeneous 
body there is but a bare majority in favour of Mr. Cowper. 
Leaving, however, his insidious attacks, it will be a more useful 
task to consider in what way the Home Secretary's efforts to 
save the class of Physicians are calculated to defeat his object. 


Mr. Cowper, in the debate of Wednesday, called his Bill a 
General Practitioners’ Bill. It is right that the general prac- 
titioners should be properly legislated for ; but it seems a strange 
omission that regulations for the class of physicians and pure 
surgeons should ‘be kept out of sight, even in the title of the 
Bill. In respect to the first class, Mr. Cowper might properly 
call his scheme “ A Bill for the Legalization of Abuses,” since 
it is for that class chiefly that abuses require to be remedied. 
‘nese abuses have arisen from the admission of a crowd of 
variously and indifferently educated men to the privilege of prac- 
tising in England equally with the fully educated physician. 
Mr. Cowper’s Bill no way obviates the abuse by proposing to 
remove the power of examining and licensing sicians from 
the profession itself, and to leave it in the hands of divers teachers 
in every existing University, no matter how inefficient. The 
Home Secretary, in proposing his amendments, stated, on this 

oint, that the degree should carry the license—that is, that 
rene: A at Universities should be accounted a sufficient evidence 
of fitness for practice. Here vanishes at once the long-desired 
principle of uniformity of qualification, because, since there are 
a great many Universities, there will be as many standards of 
attainments, and the vicious custom of men being tested by their 
own teachers would prevail. 

This, however, is not the worst of the evils included in the 
Home Secretary's proposition. The examinations will be vari- 
ous, but all will prove inefficient. Universities are calculated 
to test those preliminary acquirements which should be the 

undwork of medical study, but they are not, and cannot be, 

a condition to test the amount of practical knowledge necessary 
for a license. Nothing short of the collective knowledge and ex- 

erience of the best physicians can be adequate to such a duty. 
Hitherto that duty has been effectually performed by the College 
of Physicians, who elect annually as examiners, by the vote of all 
the Fellows, two Seniors, prominent in experience and success, and 
two Juniors, fresh in the acquirement of modern science. These, 
with the President and Registrar, form a Board whose unequalled 
eficiency would be most mischievously superseded by a permis- 
sion granted to numerous universities to use their own guesses 
as to the fitting standard of a young physician’s practical know- 

lt is a ery against Corporations which has given birth to this 
substitution ‘of a weak for an effective 
one; but the House of Commons will, we hope, be too just 
to adopt the cry without inquiring its meaning. The words 
“loaves and fishes,” and ‘grasping for fees,” have been 
sounded in their ears, but the fact is, that neither a dislike to 
Corporations, nor a jealousy of their wealth, is the real gist 
of the attack. It has arisen from a narrow quarter, and has 
been prompted by dislike to the existence of a class of the pro- 
fession more accomplished than the general practitioners, as a 
class, can ever be; and it has been reinforced by jealousy of the 
place held by the physician in the social scale. A few words will 
show the injustice of the anti-Corporation cry. The College of 
Physicians may truly be called a Corporation, inasmuch as it was 
founded by Charter by Henry VIII., and confirmed by Act 
of Parliament ; but the Charter provided for the performance of 
onerous duties, not for the accumulation of revenue. The 
duties have been faithfully performed, and grasping for wealth has 
been systematically abstained from—so much so, that the expenses 
of the Institution could not, under the strictest management, 
have been met, but for the property acquired through the liberality 
of present and the bequests of former Fellows—the latter 
including the great Harvey, Drs. Radcliffe, Hamey, &. The 
accounts of the College, stated roundly, show an income from 
the private munificence of physicians of about 800/. per annum ; 
while the average of fees from examinations does not exceed 


6oo/. per annum. Amongst the annual expenses, a sum of ool. 


goes to Government and the poor in taxes and rates, whilst the 
officers of the College receive no more than the following sums; 
—the President, 70 guineas ; the Censors or Examiners, half that 
amount each; the Treasurer, 50 pounds; and the Registrar, 6 
guineas. The Fellows, not being office-bearers, receive nothi ; 
and the remaining income is expended on lectures, maintenance of 
the library and building, and salaries of beadle, servants, de, 
The building was erected by private subscription of the Fellows— 
the ground having been given by George IV. Beyond that 
donation the Government has not afforded a sixpence towards 
upholding the guardianship of a great profession, whilst it hag 
taxed every Licentiate to the amount of 15/. on admission, 
and every Fellow 25/. in addition. Thus the Government de. 
rives an annual benefit from the College of 3752. There is, there- 
fore, no public institution in the kingdom affording less room for 
a cry of * loaves and fishes.” 

But a hardly less ad captandum cry has been added about 
exclusive privileges. ‘fo this there is a ready answer. The only 
ee of the College of Physicians is to do their duty, in up. 

olding science and sustaining the high character of the profes. 
sion. Their chief function is to test the qualifications of candi. 
dates; and it may be asked who, among the hottest assailants 
of monopoly, will be found to denounce the Church for retaini 
the power of examining and ordaining candidates, or the Inns of 
Court for examining and calling members to the Bar? 

Before the Legislature wrests from the College of Physicians 
powers which they have exercised faithfully for above three cen. 
turies, it will be right to consider whether a few paid individuals, 
employed by certain Universities as examiners, could be as effi. 
= ang mass of talent and character united in a great char. 
tere y. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A CROSSED CHEQUE. 


se would be hard to say how many hundred millions a year 

change hands through the instrumentality of drafts on 
bankers, or how large a proportion of this amount is paid upon 
cheques which have been crossed with a banker's name, or the 
mysterious words “and Co.” as a presumed security against 
rogues and thieves. The practice is not a new one. It has been 
the occasion of a number of judicial decisions—all of them very 
learned and most of them very incomprehensible. It has been 
dealt with by one Act of Parliament, which has just been disco- 
vered to have no meaning at all, and it is the subject of another 
measure recently introduced by the Attorney-General, which, if 
letters to the Zimes go for anything, must be svsceptible of as 
many different meanings as it has found critics and defenders. 
It does seem a very strange thing that a nation of shopkeepers 
should go on, year after year, effecting payments of literally 
countless sums by means of a species of document of which not 
one man in a thousand can describe the nature and legal effi- 
ciency. In fact, at this moment nobody dares to say what the 
crossing of a cheque amounts to. At least, if he gives any 
opinion at all, he can but adopt the dictum of all the judges, that 
it is a curious practice of the commercial world without any sub- 
stantial significance at all. 

Some years ago, the unlearned public thought they knew 
all about it. If a cheque was crossed, no one but a banker 
could get it cashed. The universal belief in this dogma made 
it for the time as good as if it had been true. Unluckily 
it entered at last into the head of a banker to take the 
opinion of a Court of Law as to whether he really was precluded 
by the crossing from cashing a cheque across the counter. The 

ourt heard a monstrous amount of evidence and argument, 
and cpa unusual acuteness and erudition, and the result has 
been that since its decision no one has been able to say whats 
crossed cheque is. 

But to do the judges justice, they made it quite clear what the 
document was not. It was not at all what every one had sup- 
posed it to be—an order to pay only through a banker. It was 
—_ clear indeed, that it could not be so, for any instrument of 

e kind would have been void for want of a stamp. But men 
of business really required some such document to enable them 
safely to carry on their transactions, and the necessity was re- 
cognised at once by Parliament, which forthwith passed an Act 
to legalize the contrivance which, without Legislative sanction, 
would have been an unconscious fraud on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. By this means the question was set at rest for 
nearly two years, and once more all the world went on crossing 
cheques in the fullest faith that now at last they knew what they 
were doing. Parliament had said in so many words, that 
crossing was a direction to the banker to pay only through a bank, 
and there was no room for any more doubt about it. But a 
short time ago a bank, with infinite faith, no doubt, in the 
resources of the law, thought it might be as well to give the 
Courts a chance of slaying the Act of Parliament, as they had 
before slain the custom of merchants. The victory was easie? 
than ever, and it is now the undoubted law of the land that a 
statute in seemingly appropriate terms to sanction a v 
simple and intelligible custom has had absolutely no effect at 
and has left bankers at liberty to disregard the crossing of & 
cheque to the same extent as they might have done before the 
Legislature had touched the subject. Kither Parliament has been 


very clumsy, or the judges have been very cruel in | its 
enactments into a dead letter. We do not snean to discuas these 
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ives, and we only. refer to the past miscarriage as a 
any more blundering in Sir Fitzroy Kelly's 
Act to amend the Act to confirm the custom that had been extin- 
ished by the Courts oflaw. The present position of this formid- 
eee oblem is this. It has been very solemnly decided that, 
pefore the former Act on the subject, the crossing of a cheque was 
notand could not be a prohibition to pay to any casual holder, but 
merely a caution to the bankers to take care what they were about 
ifthe cheque did not come through another bank. The Act of Par- 
jament, it is held, has—to use the words of a learned judge— 
this caution into an emphatic caution, though it does not 
r that either the unemphatic or the nese caution would 
‘ustifya banker in refusing to casha crossed cheque, presented by 
i William Sykes, or his friend Mr. Fagin. The result achieved 
was certainly a very small matter—scarcely worthy, of 
having put Queen, Lords, and Commons to the trouble of 
manufacturing a Statute. 

But the object is too important to be given up, and it really 
seems too easy to admit of another failure. At least Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly ought to rank as a most ingenious man if he has con- 
trived (as people say is the case) to frame another bill which 
gill have no more effect than the ill-fated Statute which has just 
guffered judicial annihilation. It is not too late yet to look to 
the matter, and it should not be very difficult to say, in_un- 
nistakeable terms, what the intention of the Legislature is. What 
js wanted is an Act which shall make a cheque which has been 
qossed, it matters not by whom, secure against being paid to 

one except a banker. Is this too arduous a task for 
m omnipotent Parliament? If lawyers and members of Parlia- 
nent cannot manage this little piece of business for us, it is time 
to look for some more efficient machinery of legislation, or to 
give up law-making altogether. One would rather live under 

sort of Government than be ruled by a Parliament that, 
with the best intentions in the world, is unable to make its 
decrees understood ; and if it cannot take even so simple a move 
asthis without getting itself again checkmated by Westminster 
Hall, it will be idle to attempt legislation on more difficult 
matters which really do involve some amount of war 6 . 

But we will not assume that the Attorney-General’s Bill will 
beso unlueky as the previous attempt. Very possibly it may 
be put inte an effective shape before it appears in the Statute- 

. Nevertheless, as it stands, it does not do what the whole 
community almost unanimously wishes to have done, or what 
Parliament ineffectually attempted a year or two ago. It pro- 
mises at present to provide excellent sport for the judges, except 
that it is likely to fall too easily to satisfy a really enthusiastic 
lav-killer. ‘The House of Commons has not got so high a repu- 
tation for the style in which its work is turned out that it can 
afford to break down a second time in so easy and yet so important 
ameasure. We hope, therefore, that out of regard for Parlia- 
ment, if not for the public, Sir Fitzroy Kelly will take a little 

ins to make his slovenly Bill an intelligible expression of the 
to which he wishes to give effect. 


GOING TO THE BAD. 


OING to the Bal is a great triumph of skill in dramatic 
composition. By sheer knowledge of the details of his 
business—by an appreciation of what will tell, and of how much 
an audience can bear—and by a great power of keeping upa flow 
elively, if not brilliant, dialogue—Mr. Tom Taylor has managed 
tomake a play successful which is a tissue of improbabilities, of 
which the plot is absurd, and which is full of characters of the 
ttalest and most conventional kind. But however open the piece 
may be to criticism, its success is indisputable. From beginnin 
toend the interest continues unabated. No part falls flat ; an 
ifthe object of a drama is to amuse Blaygoers, the object is 
. There is not so much originality, or so much clever- 
ness of writing in Going to the Bad as in most of Mr. Tom 
Taylor's recently produced plays—not so much, for instance, as 
m An Unequal Match. But Going to the Bad is more evenly 
tatertaining, and has nothing heavy or disagreeable in any part. 
inly the improbabilities are carried to an extreme length. 
It is represented as a likely thing for a virtuous young lady, 
Teiiding in Belgravia, to drop in at all hours of the day and 
on visits to a morose but sentimental young batchelor in 
yn-street. We are further asked to believe in the 
wrest for debt of a general officer at a ball; and the con- 
Yentionalism of the piece rivals the ro me ages _ There are 
offered to us so familiar as the rich uncle, who is always at 
in the worst crisis of his nephew’s scrapes ; and we have a 
ing colonel, who tries to get all his friends to fight for his 
nt. Nor does the main notion of the play—that of a 
mm vexed by a coquette, and determining to revenge himself 
% society—seem very promising. There is no reason why the 
Pay should be a good one. But still, when we see it on the 
ue we cannot help acknowledging that it is a capital piece, 
the dramatist who wrote it knew very well what he was 


Tta success, however, is due to the acting quite as much as 
tothe author. It is a great merit of the management of the 
pic—a merit more than usually conspicuous in this play— 

an average of excellence is aimed at and attained, not the 
lien of a particular performer. Mr. Robson throws great 
fun into the misanthropical good-hearted hero, and gets 


drunk with an art that is almost peculiar to himself. But he 

does not eclipse his colleagues. Mr. Vining is excellent as a fast 

swell, with a fast philosophy of life, and Mr. Addison makes wu 

a duelling colonel to perfection. We may go a step lower, 

yet find in quite minor characters, as in that of a hair-dresser, 
layed by Mr. Horace Wigan, and in that of a lodging-house 
eeper, well played by Miss Wyndham, careful and animated 

acting. Altogether, Going to the Bad is a success well deserved. 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIRS OF RACHEL* 


HEN Job wished that his enemy had written a book, he 
probably did not contemplate being himself the subject 
of it. Nor is it likely that Rachel, if she could have exercised 
a choice, would have desired to fall into the hands of the good- 
natured friend who calls herself Madame de B——. ‘These 
Memoirs are written with all those arts of a discriminating and 
impartial kindness which strike so surely and wound so deeply. 
Very likely the tale told is true, and there can be little doubt 
that Rachel was a hard, greedy, selfish woman. But it is the 
triumph of a venomous friendliness to tell a story so truly that 
you cannot be detected or corrected, while you damn for ever 
your friend's reputation. We can point to few passages in these 
volumes which are palpably unfair, and yet we feel that a cold 
animosity pervades every Page. Fortunately, we are not left 
without a means of gauging the sincerity or the acumen of the 
writer. We can judge of Madame de B——’s hates by her 
loves, and can form a tolerable or of the sort of person 
with whom we have to deal when we find her, in an early passage 
of her work, panegyrising the “ stern, uncompromising ¢ j 
of M. Granier de Cassagnac. 

A biographer who wishes to spite a tragedian has — 
facilities for accomplishing his purpose. The praise he bestows 
necessarily falls with extraordinary flatness, and the scandal he 
intersperses is more than usually welcome. Theatrical criticism, 
at its best, is but a dead-alive affair. We get palled with the 
hackneyed phrases and regulation encomiums; anda reader who 
is in the secret cannot help entertaining a gentle pity for the 
writer whose business it is to dwell on the “ eloquent and ex 
sive gestures,” or the “ union of philosophy and art,” which he has 
been witnessing. But the criticism of contemporary perform- 
ances has at least the interest which attaches to flattering and 
comforting living people, and is meant to have the practical effect 
of inducing the public to spend their money and their time in a 
particular way. Not so when the performer is dead. The 

hrases are then almost meaningless. Rachel is equally removed 

m Madame de B——’s praise and blame; and how are we to 
persuade ourselves to take interest in gestures we cannot see, 
and a theatrical philosophy that no longer exists? This is not 
Madame de B——’s fault. However honestly and warmly she 

raised Rachel's acting, the praise would seem dull and stupid. 

ut this very stupidity enhances the effect of the es in 
which we can take an unaffected interest, where Rachel's faults, 
vices, and meannesses are described, where illustrative anecdotes 
are to be found, and where Madame de B—— successfully 
appeals to that great spirit of human malevolence which a y 
cious author may always rely on as existing in the breast of the 
public. The majority of readers, on laying down these volumes, 
will forget the various parts which Rachel played in the tragic 
repertory; but they will vividly remember that she was a 
Jewess to the backbone—that she grasped at money with a hor- 
rible keenness—that she cheated her lovers, her patrons, and her 
comrades—and that she passed through a series of liaisons, over 
which Madame de B—— throws a modest and kindly veil, 
merely hinting that they were numerous, short, and lucrative. 

Rachel Felix was the daughter of a German Jew pedler, 

and was born at Munf in Aran, Switzerland, on the 24th 
of March, 1821. After a series of wanderings, the family 
settled at Lyons, where the father taught German, the mother 
sold old clothes, Sarah the eldest daughter went about singing at 
cafés, and Rachel attended on her to collect what Madame de 
B—— calls ‘the copper donations.” In 1830 they all removed 
to Paris, and there one day, as Sarah and Rachel were going 
their rounds, a M. Morin stopped them and asked the elder 
sister why she did not make a more profitable use of her voice. 
He gave her an introduction to the head of the Conservatoire of 
Sacred Music, and as Rachel, when called on to show what she 
could do, recited some verses in a manner that struck M. Morin, 
he procured her also an admission into the school. Rachel for 
some years received no attention, and it was only through her 
sister's influence that she was permitted to remain at the Con- 
servatoire ; and after she was removed to a theatrical school her 
voice was so remarkably gruff, and her size so remarkably small, 
that she was of little use in those parts which are usually en- 
trusted to children. But at the age of sixteen she seemed to 
spring into a new life; she grew almost on a sudden to a com- 
manding height ; her voice acquired depth and power, and some 
discerning friends, who judged of what she might be by her 
singular talent for declamation, procured her an engagement at 
the Théatre Frangais. 


* Memoirs of Rachel. By Madame de Boe, London: Hurst and 


‘Blackett. 1858. . 
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She made her début in the part of Camille, on the 12th of 
June, 1838, and played to a house almost entirely empty. The 
pit and galleries were filled with Jews, who flocked to do honour 
to one of their race; but the French public took no notice of the 
débutante till the autumn brought back critics and playgoers to 
Paris. In September, she received warm praise from M. Jules 
Janin ; and when once the public were told they might admire 
her, they far outstripped the critics in their enthusiasm. So 

uickly was her reputation established, that on the rst of October 
the theatre was completely crammed, every seat having been 
taken beforehand, and the receipts were estimated at between 
fo0co and 6ooo francs. Tokens of approbation were showered 
on her. The Royal family honoured i with gifts, and she was 
invited into the most exclusive circles of the aristocracy, where 
her taet and quiet dignity made a favourable impression. Thence- 
forward she had only to struggle to maintain the position to 
which she had arrived, and the years that elapsed before she 
attained her majority may be taken as the period during which 
this struggle was seriously undergone. The public called for 
new parts; and, as she had yet to learn where her strength lay, 
she often failed. Beyond the sphere of the strictly classical 
drama, her success was never nised as indisputable by 
French critics; and in that sphere she was some time before 
her representations of Racine were considered equal to her 
representations of Corneille. This did not suit the taste of 
modern France, which prefers Racine to Corneille ; because, as 
Madame de B—— tells us, evidently without any intention of 
being satirical :—“The themes of Corneille’s plays are out of 
date in the present day, turning, as they principally do, on 
religion, polities, and national honour.” It was not till many 
years later that Rachel made Phédre her principal and most 
typical part. But, although she was often pronounced to fail 

uring these first years of trial, her reputation never received 
any serious check; and the golden harvest that attended it went 
on continually increasing, to the delight of her father, who took 
the utmost advantage of his daughter's minority. Rachel was 
never og an to lose an opportunity. During the recess she 
drained the pockets of the provinces and of London; and at 
the age of twenty the terms of her engagement were arranged on 
a footing which secured her a yearly income of 90,000 francs. 

Rachel was always an cmsdbat relation. She made the for- 
tunes of her brothers and sisters, and worried and bullied 
managers until they had given lucrative berths to the four or 
five lueky performers who bore the name of Felix. She pen- 
sioned her father and mother handsomely, and showed real 
affection for those who were connected with her by blood. The 
death of Rebecca, her favourite sister, gave her constitution a 
shock from which it never recovered ; and, as Madame de B—— 
good-naturedly tells us, Mademoiselle Rachel was a most fond 
and considerate mother. But she was not the sort of person to 
let her father take her earnings after she came of age, and the 
first act of her legal freedom was to remove to a separate esta- 
blishment. She hada real passion for gold, and like a true Jew, 
she gloated not only over the thought that she was rich, but 
over the material emblems of her wealth. When the Queen 
gave her a bracelet at Windsor, she owned that her first impulse 
was to feel its weight ; and when, shortly after her majority, she 
received, as the recompence of one night's performance at Mar- 
seilles, the sum of 3000 franes in gold, she acknowledged, in re- 
lating the incident to a friend, that she experienced “ the 
ferocious joy of an animal that has the long-wished-for prey in 
her clutches.” No artifice was too mean for her, if gold 
was to be won. Her quarrels with the managers of theatres, 
who were dismayed at her rapecity, fill many pages of 
this memoir, and she never permitted any scruple to stand 
between her and the metal she loved. When she was only 
seventeen, she or her father had exacted a condition that she 
should receive a perquisite of 500 francs for every time she chose 
to appear more than twice a week. In the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, which was then being played, there is a procession which 
simply moves across the stage. chel joined this procession, 
and elaimed her 500 francs for an extra appearance. When she 
was nineteen, she received a superb medallion of Corneille from a 
gentleman who was touched by the rapturous and earnest wa: 
in which she spoke of Corneille as her “second father.” 
A few days afterwards, the donor saw his medallion in the 
cabinet of a collector to whom Rachel had sold it. And 
a lady who fleeced the public so unscrupulously was not 
likely to let off her lovers cheaply. It is related that 
she devised and carried out the following ingenious mancuvre. 
She announced to her friends and admirers that she had a per- 
fect passion for emeralds, and intended making a collection of 
these gems. She procured a very fine emerald, and showed it 
to one of her admirers in a téte-d-téte as the gift of a rival. 
He understood the hint, and presented her with an emerald of 
still greater value. The last gift was then shown to a third 
friend, and was eclipsed in its turn, until the collection had 
reached its limits, when it was sent to the market, and the pro- 
ceeds invested in good securities. In subsequent years she is 
said to have raised first a ruby and then a sapphire tax. But 
the story of the guitar is perhaps the most characteristic. A 
report got afloat that Rachel carefully preserved the guitar 
which she used to carry about when she was a beggar-girl. 
Rachel heard this, and knowing that an acquaintance an old 
guitar, called and begged it as a present. The guitar was 
willingly given, was sent to Rachel's house, and hung up conspi- 


cuously at an hour when she expected the visit of a rich adm} 
He tnauieed why the guitar was hung there, and she hg 
it was a memorial of her early days. Immediately he longed tp 
be possessed of it. She refused, but at last consented to his 
osal of giving in exchange for it a diamdnd bracelet worth go.¢99 
rancs. The lover was subsequently undeceived by the origing 
ssessor of the guitar, who happened to see and recognise it 
ome time afterwards the story was told to Rachel by a 
who did not believe it, and wished her to contradict it; but she 
only laughed, exclaiming, ‘‘ Poor Count, how furious he was!” 

Madame de B—— is a clever woman, and has a good knoy. 
ledge of the French drama, as well as an adequate appreciatiog 
of the qualities demanded for different parts. Her theatrical 
criticism is therefore, to say the least, quite up to the mark of 
what we can reasonably expect such criticism to be. And she 
does her best to overcome the difficulty of writing about pep. 
formances that are now so completely t ings of the past. 
method she adopts—and it is probably the best she could hare 
adopted—is to give a sketch of the plots of the dramas in which 
Rachel acted, with the exception of a few so well known that 
every reader may be supposed to be familiar with them. Sheis 
thus enabled, at the cost of making her book rather long and 
tedious, to explain what was Rachel’s conception of the part, and 
to analyse the causes of her success or failure. Such criticism, 
to be worth anything, must be read in full; but one or two 

oints taken by Madame de B—— deserve remark. Of Rachels 
pailures when she quitted the region of the classical drama, it i 
not neeessary to speak; but Madame de B—— ascribes he 
failures within that pale to two principal causes. Her want of 
tenderness, of soft feeling, of spiritual emotion, made her ineom. 
petent to represent such parts as Pauline, the convert-heroine of 
Polyeucte ; and her want of education, her ignorance of history 
and of antiquity, rendered her unable to understand like 
Chiméne, in Zhe Cid. The great creation of Rachel was he 
by-play, her power of representing emotion by look and gesture, 
without speech ; so that often, while other actors were speaking 
the attention of the audience was absorbed in watching f 
pantomime. It was only towards the end of her life that sh 
attained the highest degree of perfection in this branch of herart; 
and Madamede B——refers herultimate success toa curious caus. 
In 1853, Rachel went to Russia, where she found few persom t 
understand what she said. Something that appealed mon 
direetly to the eye was wanted, and she supplied it. She trusted 
to her acting, not her declamation; and the French eritie 
pronounced, on her return, that she had brought back with he 
a new faculty, and that her pantomime was different from ay- 
thing that she or any one else had exhibited before. 

The last years of Rachel were full of sorrow. In 1854 he 
sister Rebecca, whom she truly loved, died of consumption, and 
from the moment of Rebecca’s death Rachel seems to have bem 
haunted with the sad presentiment that she would soon falls 
victim to the same disease. She went to America in 1856, and 
was disappointed at the reception she met with ; althougae 
cleared 12,000/. by the expedition, she had not much reas 
to be dissatisfied. While she was at New York a reli 
festival was celebrated by the Jews of that place, and Rachelws 
invited to attend. She dressed herself thinly, as the day ws 
mild; but before she returned home the weather changed, 4 
east wind struck her with a chill, and her doom was sealed. 
vain she tried the mild climate, first of Cuba, and then of Egypt 
Consumption would not let go its prey; and on Sunday, the 
of last February, she bade adieu to her money heaps, andtet 
world where she had been so loudly praised and so warty 
caressed, and where Madame de B—— was waiting to write bt 


biography. 


RICHELIEU. 
M MICHELET has brought down his History of France 
e the death of Mazarin. The last volume is therefore 


with the declining years of Richelieu and the struggles 
Fronde. It is needless to say that the author’s language pf 
serves its rich colouring, or that the interest is maintaineé 
broken through a varied series of dramatic episodes. But, beside 
all this, the book before us is a good specimen of the mixedit 
fluences which affeet modern history, At once a fatalist apd! 
poet, M. Michelet believes in laws which are the expressid® 
circumstances, and in heroes, or, perhaps he would say in m& 
whose constant struggle is forwards into freedom and 
Thus every period of time is in the highest sense epical. 
shadows of destiny steal ominously over every generation sot 
the crooked logic or mean passions of the past are everywher® 
the back ound, like the net of Clytemnestra, and we feel thi 
even in the moment of triumph the conqueror is doomed. ¥ 
dying at the daybreak of Renaissance, on the battlefield | 
rance and Spain—Calvinism crushed out on St. Bartholomet* 
day, or enslaved at Roehelle—Henri IV. murdered at the 
ment when he is about to liberate Europe—these are the sel 
as it were, of the great tragic trilogy. And they close in technial 
exactness with the satiric peer, of the mock rebellion off 4 
Fronde—women at the head of armies, Generals at the feet 
northern mythology, the struggle of man against the powe&®, 
nature, and, his final oteatioe. appears to have been prophelt 
of secular events. ; 


* Richelieu et la Fronde, Par J, Michelet, London: D, Nuth 
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“This easy to see how this tendency has originated. The attempt 
jp include history among the positive sciences appears to in- 
give the necessity of treating it as a chain of antecedents and 

ces. Most commonly what seems inevitable is assumed 

4 pious servility to be right; and even those who, with some 
jnconsistency, protest against the avatar of force in that modern 

incarnation whose evangelists are assassins and spies, 
are apt to show themselves less rigid to the past, and demand 
suceess as the proof of right. M. Michelet has been saved 
from this error by a generous feeling for the oppressed, and a 
imaginative power which rarely misleads him when he 
uces and judges persons. His distinction between Wallen- 
sein and Gustavus Adolphus—the crafty narrow-hearted tactician 
gho did best what a hundred did well, and the hero who re- 
qeated war by oo on the prayerful manhood of the 
nts a discipline which no mercenaries could withstand—is 
gn excellent instance of true critical sagacity. Soldier and soldier 
are not really to be classed together like counters—the morale of 
war lies in the personality of great captains. But is M. Michelet 
equally happy in his main conception of history? Is it true that 
from century to century the bad have always triumphed in virtue 
of taking their stand upon circumstances? Is it safe to take an 
isolated fact in the history of a people, and to analyse it as a nicely 
proportioned compound from the reas of the time, just as any 
nineral will serve to exhibit the laws of crystalization? The 
answers to these questions may be fairly gathered from the pages 
into _ the events of thirty great Libterieal years have been 
crowded. 

“The foremost man of a corrupt age can be nothing but 
corrupt himself.” Following out this axiom, M. Michelet 
analyses step by step the career of Richelieu—admits his genius 
for organization and hearty love for his country, but denies his 
real greatness. Undoubtedly there is much truth in the ver- 
dict given. The taking of Rochelle was not the triumph of 
French unity, but a blow struck at the State itself, which lost its 
best sailors, the representatives of freedom and truth, and the 
necessity of tolerating an opposition. ‘The creation of those 
provincial intendants, before whom the power of the nobles 
el crumbled away, was not the deliberate work of the 

i “4 but forced upon him by “ the despotism of a pressing 
wat.” The disregard to ecclesiastical interests, which has been 
counted to him as a merit, was only the hunger of a financier 
with an exhausted exchequer. When the class rose up with one 
consent in opposition, the minister receded from his demands 
md was vanquished. The support of the Swedes and German 
Protestantism was only genuine as the hatred to Spain was im- 

ious—Richelieu’s true enemy was sovereign not at Vienna, 
atMadrid. A priest by education and habit, a courtier and 
dissolute by the trick of the times, a pedant and poetaster from 
theunhappy vanity of the schools, the man was not only a political 
failure, but. contemptible on one side at least of his private life. 
We only begin to see the greatness which dazzled his contem- 
ies, when we remember the petty foes against which 
had to strive—Spanish gold and a Spanish Queen whose 
love was even more fatal than her hatred; the unscrupulous 
tamity of the assassin Gaston, and the pious abhorrence of the 
tbedient king himself; a policy which could only be supported 
Victories, and a feudal army which refused or was unable to 
them. Above all the crash of factions and the struggle for 
i ve see the grand figure of the one old man whise un- 
ing energy of will was stronger than parties and favourites— 
tho never forgave an enemy, but whose only enemies were those 
of the State—and who, without friends, and without a regiment 
in his pay, was so terrible even in death, that “‘no man dared to 
he was dead indeed.” 

this equipoise of the man and the age, we feel that the 
talance has been finely struck, and yet that the nice adjustment 
comes rather from the hand that presses the beam than from any 

y in the weights. But the error is one of universal sig- 

ee, and lies in the attempt’ to reconcile the two great 
methods of investigation which positive philosophy recognises. 
inductive school of Germany, which has lately found an 
nent English representative in Mr. Froude, assumes a study 
tthe facts of a particular period to be the only foundation of 
history. Collate statutes, State papers, and letters, strike the 
talance between conflicting evidence, and the work is done. 
Here the obvious difficulty is that in the case of conflicting evi- 
dence the rule of choice must be always a little 2 priori to the 
Pant in question. It is impossible not to go backwards from the 
tt to the actors, from the characters of the persone dramatis to 
character of the times. Accordingly, the deductive historian 
with these, and argues with mathematical precision from 

law to the fact—it was, because it must have been. It need 

tdly be said that the results arrived at in either case are revo- 
lutionary of common tradition. But the inductive system, to a 
‘rain extent, corrects itself. It attempts at least to give all 
the facts, and onl supplies the theory. The most persuasive 
Weeeh for the defence seldom procures an acquittal where the 
minal is of doubtful integrity, had a motive for the crime, 
td Was taken with the spoil or with blood on his hands. On 
other hand, the scientific historian, from the very fact that 


he is dealing with laws, may select any instance as equally illus- 


Broad generalizations, supported by typical facts, have 
ttendency to be nothing more than luminous conjectures, where 
* witnesses have been chosen beforehand, and where counter- 

is not even allowed. And yet how difficult it seems to 


resist conviction when the dogma, “ It was because it must have 
been,” is followed up by the triumphant assertion, ‘It must have 
been because it was.” 

M. Michelet sees the oon moving force of the century in the 
Spanish conception of Catholic unity accepted by the French 
nation and forced upon Richelieu. It is this influence that 
crushes the Huguenots, rescues Mantua, undermines the 
triumphs of German Protestantism, maintains insurrection in 
the kingdom and intrigue at Court, and burns a licentious priest 
as a sorcerer. Even the birth of Louis XIV. occurs only 
because it is important “to save the Church in Europe, and the 
Catholic as well as the Spanish interest.” The economy of 
causes could hardly be carried further. Yet when M. Michelet 
declares that the Huguenots were no obstacles to French unity, 
he is surely confounding ideas. A nation divided into two great 
parties is no doubt richer in the elements of national life and of 
peuasess than the nation in which a single faction is absolute ; 

ut the latter is certainly possessed of the highest material 
unity. Again, is it wonderful to any one, except a philosophical 
Frenchman, that Richelieu should have supported Gustavus 
Adolphus grudgingly, although he was a true hero at the 
head of a great cause? Is it not rather strange that the 
Catholic should have dared to support a Protestant league at 
all, when a Protestant rebellion was the greatest danger to be 
dreaded at home? And is any foreign influence necessary to 
explain why the nation preferred the acquisition of Lorraine 
and the ruin of the House of Austria to the reconstruc- 
tion of the German Foapion or a new system of political 
equilibrium? Lastly, was Richelieu really conscious of a crime 
in allowing Grandier to be burned by the clerical party as a 
sorcerer? Is it not more natural to accept M. Martin’s expla- 
nation, that Richelieu was an avowed believer in witchcraft, as in 
other superstitions of the time, and saw nothing wrong in the 
sentence but its extreme severity? The Cardinal's works and 
letters, written long before or long after the event, are at least 
as good evidence as the hypothesis of religious policy. Here, as 
on a former occasion, M. Michelet has refused to recognise the 
intellectual features of the time. Fifty years later, Cotton Mather 
was praising the Lord's mercies for the numbers who had been 
pressed to death or hanged for witchcraft in the believing, the 
eminently anti-Spanish and anti-Papal settlements of Massachu- 
setts. Superstition and cruelty lie deeper in man’s nature than 
the intrigues of courts. 

The cause of error is, we think, in the system even more than 
in the historian. Deductive and inductive methods of research 
are mere formulas which may cover any absurdity. Either must 
be true if it is exhaustive, and either must be false if it is incom- 
plete. But the difficulty of applying either process to compli- 
cated materials is so great, that no important discovery has ever 
been made in physics or mathematics per saltum. There 
have been a thousand petty steps before the broad connexion of 
all was perceived. It is notorious that at this very moment 
there are discoveries on the eve of birth in a hundred laboratories 
and observatories, which men are consciously looking for, and 
which will leap into light from several places at once when they 
come at last. Whether the vast problems of history can ever be 
manipulated in the same manner is a question of the day. But 
common sense may tell us that in proportion as the field is wide, 
must the use of measure, and weight, and number, be frequent 
and accurate ; and as it is easier to examine forces than pheno- 
mena—to calculate results from the machine than by 
counting all the money it has coined—our statistics wi 
have to take a higher basis than the mere record of 
names and facts can supply. “What is civilization?” is 
the modern form of Pilate’s question, and the riddle of 
history. It is not liberty, for France is civilized; it is 
not intellectual culture, for then Germany would not be bar- 
barous; it is compatible with the grossest superstition, for a 
mass of cultivated Englishmen think it impious to look at 
pictures on Sunday, and right to preach the Gospel with the 
sword. Are not these exceptions to all generalizations the 
reason why the learned historian of civilization has found the 
narrative easy and the definition impossible? For we all know 
that there has been progress for society, and that Louis Na- 

oleon, with the best intentions, will never be permitted to rival 

is XI. Surely the realities of our nature, its existence and 
its growth, are not inscrutable. But to be understood it must 
be studied in itself. The lives of poets and thinkers, like the 
reigns of kings, are only landmarks. Action gives us the present 
whieh men enjoy, and thought the future towards which th 
are struggling ; but the reason, like the hand, is mechanical, an 
obeys a power which is not its own. The history of the forces 
of growth is unwritten, and almost unattempted. Till we know 
what its different elements and conditions are—whether these 
are inherent in man, or the product of circumstances—whether 
they are cumulative in our nature and transmissible by descent, 
or can only be embodied in institutions and books—whether 
all men are capable of all civilization, or whether the world is a 
federation to which all must contribute or something will be 
incomplete—we shall be like those who collected shells and 
adapted systems in the easly days of geology. It is only a 
difference of tone which gives the name of “ Ages of Faith” or 
“the fetish-period” to an epoch of human existence. t we 
want is to know why the faith and its mythology were then 

and nay bo ‘or the re- 
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ligion of the Positivist, has rather a sentimental than an historical 
value—we cannot give the chemical formula of a single century 
orman. To take a single Cabinet, or a a man, to examine 
their greatness and shortcomings, and to judge the nation from 
these, is to attempt the investigation of all language from the 
knowledge of a dialect. Owen did not reconstruct animals till 
he had learned the typical element of the skeleton. 

We are sorry to part with words of criticism from an author 
whose errors would not be dangerous if they were not preached 
eloquently and stamped with genius. From his readers M. 
Michelet need never fear undistinguishing censure. It is diffi- 
cult to prefer truth when Plato is the sophist. But at all 
risks we must allude to another blemish. In the present un- 
happy stagnation of French intellect, the circulation of a stan- 
dard author is notoriously greater out of the Empire than within 
it. We cannot answer for Gontinentsl tastes—but there are cer- 
tainly passages in M. Michelet’s book which are simply revolting, 
which are quite unnecessary, or which, if necessary, should have 
been given in unadorned simplicity. Guarda e passa is a safe 
rule. Unfortunately, M. Michelet shows a growing tendency 
to group the fates of men around their lowest vices. The Satyrs 
are always in his foreground, and Nemesis behind. It seems as 
if the despair of the triumph of truth broke out in a cynical 
contempt for the motives and actions of the dead. ut a 
Phallic theory of events is not the irony of a great artist, or 
deserved by a great people. 


OULITA, THE SERF.* 


F the author of Oulita is, as he is understood to be, an eminent 
essayist and historian, his admirers may approach the exami- 
nation of his dramatic effort with the comfortable assurance that 
his fame rests securely upon a different foundation. If his 
tragedy is not very successful, he has influenced in other ways 
the mind of his age, and he may share in some degree the apology 
of the great Greek statesman who “ could not play on the harp, 
but could make a small town a great city.” It must be re- 
membered, however, that Themistocles confined himself to the 
occupation of making a small town a great city, and did not 
attempt to play upon the harp. There are three degrees of 
competency and incompetency—to be able to do a thing, to be 
unable and know that you are unable, and, to be unable and not 
know that you are unable. Nobody would have found fault with 
Richelieu for not writing good pastorals, but much fault has been 
deservedly found with him for complacently publishing bad ones. 
It is perhaps candid to admit that it is always with a predispo- 
sition to yawn that we take up a dramatic poem. Dramas not 
intended to be acted seem to us almost to profess lifelessness and 
parade vapidity. Shakspeare thought so exclusively of the value 
of his plays as dramas on the stage, and so little of their value as 
dramas off the stage, that he treated their publication as a matter 
of indifference. This, of course, was an error, but it was an 
error pointing to truth. Capability of interesting an audience 
in representation is, we are convinced, the true test of dramatic 
merit, both as regards dialogue and plot; and plays which are 
not written with a view to their undergoing that test are invari- 
ably dull. They protest against themselves in the meaningless 
stage directions with which ra are interspersed, and which call 
upon the reader's fancy to supply a void in the creative powers of 
the writer. It will perhaps be said that we are assuming Oulita 
to be a dramatic poem not intended for stage representation. 
We are very confident, however, that the assumption is well 
founded. 

The plot of this tragedy is a story of Russian espionage. 
Count Edgar von Straubenheim, a liberal and an eminently 
gifted individual, is an object of suspicion and hatred to Baron 
Griibner, Minister of Police, who uses Ermolai, the Count’s 
Secretary, as a spy onhim. He has seen and been smitten b 
Oulita, a serf belonging to the great Boyard, Prince Lanskof ; 
but he makes up his mind to “ pluck that foolish fancy from his 
heart,” marry the Princess Marie Zeuzia Lanskof for ambition, 
and go as Ambassador to England, a mission by which Griibner 
hopes to ruin him, and he Griibner. Going to Prince Lanskof's 
sdiek however, for his wedding, he sees Oulita again, and of 
course finds that the “foolish fancy” cannot be “ plucked from 
his heart.” He accordingly carries off Oulita, by the help of 
Ermolai, whom he has made his own and turned against Griibner. 
The abduction being accompanied by an arson in Prince 
Lanskof’s palace, and the murder (though in fair fight) of one of 
his domestics, and the kidnapping of another, that dignitary not 
unnaturally becomes obstreperous, and falls into communication 
with Griibner and Co. The Princess Marie (whose character is 
perhaps the most dramatic in the tragedy), though rather unhand- 
somely treated by the Count, and having a woman’s best reason 
for hating Oulita, determines, after a fierce conflict with herself, 
to take a noble revenge, and exerts herself to save her recreant 
lover and the rival who has won his love. Griibner, how- 
ever, after some dexterous plotting and counterplotting, 
spying and counterspying, pounces on the Count, and 

ks him off without a moment’s delay to Siberia. The 
rincess Marie and Oulita, accompanied by Nicholas Pougat- 
chof, a Wise Dwarf, who makes great efforts to be witty 
as well as active on the side of the Powers of Good, throw 
themselves at the feet of the Czar. The Father of his people 


® Oulita, the Serf. A Tragedy, London: John W. Parker and Son, 1858. _ 


having recently ascended the throne, and not being yet har. 
dened to the system, consents to the recall of the Count 
exile, if he will marry the Princess, and thereby justify his 

to the bureaucracy, by whose fetters the autocrat is mysteriously 
bound. With these _happy tidings the Princess and Oulita 
‘haste forward on Siberia’s road.” The Count, like a map of 
honour, refuses to purchase his pardon by being fuithless to 
Oulita, and marrying one whom he does not love. To clear the 
way, Oulita poisons herself, and dies before his eyes, joining his 
hands, as she expires, to those of the Princess. “But the Coan 
still refuses to be faithless to the beloved shade. “ He return, 
and kisses Oulita’s face, and then resumes his march. The 

of the exiles is heard in the distance. The curtain falls,” w 
can only express again our conviction that no “ curtain” ever will 
“fall” upon this tragedy. Jt has not life, interest, or poj 
enough for any manager to attempt to put it on the stage, 

The sentiments are throughout generous and true; and, of 
course, a thoughtful and well-stored mind, with a good command 
of language, and a fair facility in versification, does not fail to 
produce some passages of merit :— 

This one injustice may be remedied. 
But then the things that have been—why they come 
Upon me now I wot not: hideous deeds 
Long numbered with the past. The Earth may smile, 
And deck herself each May, vain thing! with flowers, 
And seem forgetful of the cruelties 
Enacted on her ever-changing stage, 
Till every upon the storied surface 
Is rank with tragic memories: beauteous slaves, 
Like dear Oulita, forced to endure, half-crazed, 
Caresses which they loathe—and children slain 
Before their mothers’ eyes—and women murdered 
Happy if murdered soon) in the dear presence 
f those who till that moment ever looked at them 
With reverent tenderness, and now dare not look ; 
Whose corded limbs, straining in agony, 
Have lost—the wretch’s last resouree—the power 
To give them death.—Then the fantastic horrors 
Of torture, nicely weighed and planned with skill, 
Just to the limit which man’s frame can bear; 
And, worse, the grief of long imprisonment, 
Each day profoundly like its yesterday— 
The dawn a turnkey’s face, the eve discerned 
Only by some increase of numb discouragement, 
That’s not fatigue. The earth may smile, I say, 
But like a new-made widow’s mirth, it shocks one. 
And she, the earth, should never quit her weeds ; 
And should there come a happier race upon her, 
Ever there'll be a sighing oft e wind, 
A moaning of the sea, to hint to that 
More favoured race what we poor men have suffered. 
There must have been a history, they'll say, 
To be interpreted by all these sighs 
And moans. 


Nor are there wanting fine ethical touches, such as might be 
expected from a distinguished essayist ; for instance :— 
Small Wise Man.—I'll think on it. There are things worse than death— 


yes, there are. You will not seek death to escape from mere pain: you ar 
too brave a girl for that, Oulita. ti ag x 


Oulita.—I am too happy. There was a time I would have died to escape 
the shame of being scourged ; but now I have too much past happiness to 
think of, ever to be very miserable. 

The best scene in the book seems to us to be that between 
Oulita and_the Princess (Act iv. Scene 3), in which the nobler 
part of the Princess’s nature gains the victory over her desire for 
revenge. The humorous parts appear to us decided failures. 
That they should be so is no very great reproach. One dramatist 
alone, perhaps, has possessed a mind sufficiently comprehensive 
to combine humour and tragedy with complete success. 

Interspersed in the drama are two or three pieces of lyric 
poetry, which are much more satisfactory than the drama itself. 

t is natural that this should be the case. Any man of 
feeling, who has ae versification at all, may produce poetry 
worth reading, of a simple kind, without any great effort. But 
dramatic art will not be taken up as a recreation and a bye-play 
—it demands the cultivation of a life. 


FORSTER’S ESSAYS.* 


TH only fault which we have to find with Mr. Forster's book 
is that it is published in a form and under a title not very 
favourable to the longevity of any book whatever. The two 
volumes form two distinct and unrelated works, entirely dest- 
tute of any connexion whatever except that which they derite 
from their common authorship. The first volume, as it stand 
is a valuable contribution to history, and the second to bie 
graphy, but they in no sense whatever form a part of any homo- 
geneous whole. The former consists of three parts. It contains, 
first, an account of the Debates on the Grand Remonstrance® 
November and December 1641—secondly, an Rosey on the De- 
velopment of the Constitution—and, thirdly, a republication oft 
review of M. Guizot’s works on Cromwell and his son, ¥ 
originally appeared two years ago in the Edinburgh Review, and 
which has been considerably enlarged in the present work. of 
these three papers by far the most interesting and important 18 
first. Itis drawn almost exclusively from the MS. Sere Sr 
Simon D’Ewes, who, as many of our readers will no doubt be 
aware, was a member of the Long Parliament conspicuous 


* Historical and Biographical Essays, By John Forster. 4 1 


“London: Murray. 1858, 
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+. attachment to the ty of Pym and Hampden, and 
» y noted for his knowledge of records, 
Parliamentary usages, and other obscure and unfamiliar parts 
of legal knowledge. The importance of the Grand Remon- 
strance has not been adequately acknowledged by the ordi- 
historians of the Long Parliament. After the impeach- 
ment against Strafford had been carried, the Parliament 
found themselves in considerable danger from the lukewarmness 
and the desertions which are almost always the consequences of 
guecess. A reaction set in against them, which in its conse- 
quences might have been most dangerous. They had to dread, 
on the one side, the effect of the ad captandum measures which 
Hyde was urging the King to bring forward, and on the other the 
employment of open force to disperse them—a ——— which 
was by no means too remote to cause anxious consideration. 
Under these circumstances, they resolved to embody in a docu- 
ment, to be published to all the world, their account of the 
jevances under which they had found the nation labouring, 
and of the steps which they had taken to redress them. The 
“Declaration and Remonstrance” intended to effect this pur 
was first submitted for discussion on the 8th of November, 
and the debates on it continued with little intermission till 
the 15th of December. Mr. Forster gives an_ elaborate 
analysis of the Remonstrance itself, and of the discussions 
which it caused. It is exceedingly curious, but we can 
only direct attention to one or two of the more inte- 
resting points which it brings to light. The great debate of all 
took place on the 22nd Nevember. It is well known by the 
short and, as it now appears, disingenuous reference to it in Lord 
Clarendon’s history. The House met at ten in the morning, 
and the debate continued without intermission till one on the 
following morning. According to Clarendon, the members 
in favour of the Remonstrance “said very little, nor answered 
any reasons that were alleged to the contrary, but still called 
for the question, presuming their number if not their 
reason would serve to carry it, and after two o'clock of the 
morning, when many had gone home,” &c. It now appears 
that Sir Benjamin ees Pr and Hampden all spoke in 
favour of it, as well as Denzil Holles, and Serjeant Glyn, and 
that hardly any one went home, inasmuch as 307 members voted 
on the great division, whilst only 308 and 310 voted on preceding 
ones on minor points. After the Remonstrance was carried, it 
was moved that it should be printed, and this excited a debate 
of a still more violent character than the motion that it should 
. It ended in the most extraordinary scene that ever occurred 
in Parliament. Several of the members who were in the King’s 
interest, in pursuance of what is now proved, by a letter from 
Secretary Nicholas to the King, to have been a set design, 
claimed a right to protest against the vote of the House; and 
thereupon Mr. Geoffrey _oo who at the Restoration 
became Attorney-General, in the excitement of the moment 
declared that he did “protest for himself and all the rest.” 
The members of his party thereupon broke into the wildest 
excitement. “All! All!” says D’Ewes, “ was cried from 
side to side, and some waved their hats over their heads, 
and others took their swords in the scabbards out of their 
belts, and held them by the pummels in their hands, set- 
ting the lower P sac on the ground, so as, if God had not 
prevented it, there was very great danger that mischief 
might have been done.” With great tact Hampden inter- 
fered, by poking Palmer how he could answer for those (of 
whom there might be many) who disapproved of the printing, 
but approved of the Remonstrance? His reply to the question 
gave time for the House to collect itself a little, and it adjourned 
at two in the morning, after deferring the question of the 
printing till another occasion. It is very curious to contrast 
this, the very extreme of violence into which the House of Com- 
mons was ever hurried, with the scenes which so frequently and 
80 deeply disgraced the sittings of the various representative 
Assemblies of France. Lord Clarendon’s account of the affair is 
teristically disingenuous. 

The second paper in Mr. Forster’s book pleases us less than 
the first. It is entitled Zhe Plantagenets and Tudors—a Sketch 
of Constitutional History. It appears to us to contain little new 
or original matter; and it is written in a tone which, in our 
Opinion, is not well suited to the subject. Noone in these days 
can be inclined to doubt the main proposition, that our liberties 
have been won by long, gradual, and occasionally doubtful 
struggles. But English history records something more than 
this, to which Mr. Forster does very imperfect justice. It is b 
nO means true that our domestic politics present two well-mark 
and distinct parties, of which the one is entitled to all our 
qmpaths, the other to all our hostility. The mere ordinary 

overnment of the country, the preservation of the peace, the 
management of the revenue, the settlement of international rela- 
tions, and the like, required a great deal of good sense, energy, 
and honesty of purpose. Little perhaps can be said for eny of the 
Stuarts ; but on the whole, and with one or two obvious excep- 
tions, the Plantagenets and the Tudors were perhaps the most 
eons race of sovereigns upon record, and it seems to us 

esirable to give the impression that they were, throughout 
the whole of the period over which their reigns extended, the 
enemies of the growth of all that we value. Mr. Forster appears 
to us to fall into that common error which consists in looking 


and reform. It is, in fact, the general result of all the activity 
of all who have played a part in the conduct of affairs. When a 
horse draws a carriage along the road, the rate at which it moves 
is determined not only by the force of traction acting in one 
direction, but by the force of friction acting in another. In 
estimating the progress of a nation, the latter as well as the 
former class of forces should be credited with their proper 
share in the result. 

The soy | on Cromwell which concludes the first volume is 
little more than a justification of Mr. Carlyle’s view of his favou- 
rite hero against the more qualified theory of M. Guizot. In 
criticising that theory, Mr. lorster points out, as it seems to us 
with much judgment and discrimination, the de; in which 
the great Frenchman’s view of the most striking passage 
in English history has been coloured by his estimate of the revo- 
lutions amidst which his own life has been passed. The Essay is 
rather fragmentary, and conveys the impression that the original 
review which appeared in the Edinburgh was not calculated to 
sustain the weight of the additions which have been introduced in 
it. The production of new evidence from Sir Simon D’Ewes upon 
the subject of Strafford’s attainder (from which, as it now appears, 
Pym and Hampden only dissented because they were convinced 
that a conviction for the technical offence of high treason might 
be obtained without resorting to it) forms a strange connecting 
link between criticisms on Mr. Bankes’s Story of Corfe Castle, 
and remark on the sins of M. Guizot’s translator. Mr. 
Forster appears to have been entirely converted to the 
Carlylese theory of Cromwell, and indeed his language occasion- 
ally shows traces of the influence of its author's style. The 
principal objection to this view appears to us to be its complete- 
ness. We do not believe in the possibility of arriving by his- 
torical methods at that kind of insight into the character of a real 
man which a novel claims to give us into the character of an 
imaginary person. ‘‘ What’s done we partly can compute ;” 
but when we inquire what was thought and felt two centuries 
ago, and attempt to solve problems about others which they pro- 
bably could never solve about themselves, we are at once 
launched upon a boundless sea of conjecture, in which we are 
almost entirely at the mercy of any person whose imagination is 
sufficiently powerful to enable him to evoke from his own con- 
sciousness a figure coherent in itself, and not inconsistent—for 
that, after all, is the utmost that can be expected—with the facts 
of history. 

The biographies in the second volume of Mr, Forster's 
book are admirable. The subjeets of them are De Foe, Steele, 
Churchill the satirist, and Foote. They have all, however, 
the same sort of defect as we have remarked in the Essay on 
Cromwell. They put before us real live men in flesh and blood, 
with whose personal identity we are not altogether satisfied ; yet 
they have the double merit of being very short and very inte- 
resting. To be able to read.a life of an eminent man in less 
than two or three octavo volumes is, as times go, no small luxury, 
and every one of the lives described by Mr. Foster is well worth 
study. The account of De Foe is a curious comment on 
his writings. Of the novels on which his fame principally rests, 
none were written till long after he had passed his fiftieth year. 
The whole of his early life was occupied by political contests of 
a violent and occasionally dangerous kind. He was twice im- 
ery and once pilloried; and an entirely new and startling 
ight is thrown upon the whole meaning and plot of Robinson 
Crusoe, by the singular suggestion that it was a sort of allego 
taken from the various perils and conflicts which its author had 
to undergo in the course of his political career. 

The life of Steele is a protest against Lord Macaulay's some- 
what contemptuous pity. Mr. Forster presents him to us as a 
man who, with some irregularities—which have, as he thinks 
been exaggerated—was — of a far more fearless and 
disinterested temper, and of a genius not much less admirable 
than that of his ‘great contemporary Addison, whom Lord 
Macaulay and Mr. Thackeray agree in representing as having 
been his kind, watchful, and somewhat epreciatory monitor. 
There is great generosity and kindness in Mr. Forster's views on 
the subject ; but the old objection always recurs—there is evi- 
dence both ways. Steele may have been a scamp, or he may not, 
It is a question of fact which no one now can really settle. 

The life of Churchill, on the whole, appears to us the best of 
Mr. Forster's lives. The subject and the period to which it 
belongs are less familiar than the reign of Queen Anne, and about 
Churchill himself there is hardly room for two opinions. His 
broad, manly, self-indulgent, and rather licentious, but not 
ungenerous, temper are patent on the face of his career. His 
writings are so little read in the present day, that the long and 
well-chosen extracts from them which Mr. Forster reprints, will 
no doubt be extremely welcome to his readers. 

The life of Foote is full of admirable stories, and is excessively 
amusing, but, like the life of Steele, it is disfigured by a strange 
defect of style. Mr. Forster throws his plays into direct narra- 
tives, and for page after page the bewildered reader finds himself 
involved in a set of historical present tenses which get extremely 
wearisome. It is a great trial of patience to have to bear in 
mind, through the whole of a long passage, that it is neither Mr. 
Forster, nor even Foote, but one of Foote’s characters, who is 
delivering his views. This, however, is a slight defect. As a 

arrangement 


upon the growth of a nation in power and knowledge as the 
Product of that party alone which has been in favour of change 


whole, the book is an excellent one, and with better 
might hold a permanent place in literature. 
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DOCTOR THORNE. 
if one sense it is good news to the readers of novels that Mr. 
Trollope has given another proof of his fecundity. What he 
writes is sure to be very much above the average of the nourish- 
ment to which they are accustomed; but those who care for the 
interests of literature, and wish to see Mr. Trollope take the 
sition to which he is unquestionably capable of rising, cannot 
But feel a considerable degree of uneasiness at the rapid multi- 
plication of his progeny. A man must have a very long purse, 
and an extraordinary fund of philoprogenitiveness who would not 
feel a little cross if his fruitful vine were to plant three olive 
branches round about his table in the course of a single year. 
Nature prevents the material nursery from being stocked quite so 
fast as that; but Mr. Trollope’s brain is so prolific that he will 
soon be the father of as many Minervas as would relieve the 
Muses and the Graces, too, from their functions. Barchester 
Towers soothed us in the dog-days of 1857; the law of the 
Three Clerks was criticised by at least one of the judges on the 
last winter circuit; and Dr. Thorne’s eventful history filled its 
appointed three volumes before the end of May, 1858. We 
are very sorry to say that the results which might have been 
predicted are obviously following. Mr. Trollope is pe 
great mechanical skill in those parts of his art in which suc 
skill can be acquired, but he is losing what constituted the value 
and the promise of his style. Here and there he is very clever 
indeed, and the story is better than most other novels, but it 
shows a diminution in the life and point which belonged to its 
author’s first tales; and though it must certainly be rated above 
the Three Clerks as a whole, the striking pieces are less 
striking. There is nothing in Dr. Thorne so tiresome as the 
history of Charley Tudor’s first novel; but, on the other hand, 
there 1s nothing so good as the cross-examination of Undy Scott 
(highly irregular as it was in point of law), and nothing that 
can be for a moment com to Mr. Slope and Archdeacon 
Grantley. 

Doctor Thorne is an old bachelor who practises medicine at 
Greshamsbury, in “ Barsetshire,” where also resides Mr. Gresham, 
a country squire, who had, when he came of age, 14,000l. a year, 
unencumbered and unentailed. By dint of contesting elections, 
keeping a pack of hounds, and having a large and sickly family, 
Mr. Gresham finds himself at forty-three (when the story opens) 
grievously in debt. His wife, the sister of Earl de Courcy, is a 
slave to her position, and still more a slave to her connexions. 
Doctor Thorne is the family phyeision, and has in his house a mys- 
terious and charming young lady, whose birth, upon the old 
system of novel writing, would have been kept a profound 
secret through two volumes, and have come out with great éclat 
in the third; but Mr. Trollope goes on the principle of having no 
secrets with his readers, and tells the whole story at first starting. 
Mary Thorne is the illegitimate daughter of Doctor Thorne’s 
brother. Her mother was one Mary Scatcherd, the sister of 
Roger Scatcherd, a very clever but very drunken Radical stone- 
mason in Barchester. The stone-mason, on hearing of her 
seduction, resolves to punish her seducer, and unluckily kills him 
in the process. He is imprisoned for six months, and before he 
comes out of gaol the child is born and adopted by Doctor Thorne, 
whilst the mother is married by a former admirer, who takes her 
over to America. Mary Thorne is brought up to a great extent 
with the Miss Greshams, and Frank, the only son and eldest 
child, falls in love with her. The parents oppose the marriage 
on the obvious ground that they wish Frank to marry a rich 
wife and mend the family fortunes. He, as in private duty 
bound, rebels. At last Roger Seatcherd—become Sir Roger and 
a railway contractor of immense wealth—drinks himself to death, 
leaving his property, worth 10,000/. a year, to his son (who is 
also a drunkard), if he attains twenty-five. If not, it is to go to 
the eldest child of his sister, and it is declared that Doetor Thorne, 
and he only, knows who that eldest child is. Young Scatcherd 
drinks himself to death with satisfactory expedition, and there- 
upon Mary Thorne gets the money, is enabled to marry Frank 
Gresham, who was about to have married her aliunde, and they 
live happy ever after. 

The plot is obviously as slight as anything can be ; but it 
affords 4, arene for a great deal of description which no one 
but Mr. | rollope could have written, but which he with roper 
qeins might have written much better. The two young ladies, 

ary Thorne and Beatrice Gresham, are, we think, better drawn 
than any of his former female characters. There is nothing 
vulgar about them. Instead of boxing the ears of mercenary or 
heartless admirers in their proper persons, they leave that task 
to their brother and to the cook. The former flogs a sneaking 
fellow who wants to get off his engagement, and the latter 
breaks the nose of a too impetuous lover with the rolling-pin in 
a very effective manner. ‘The loves of Augusta Gresham, who 
considers it matter of conscience to marry for money, are ex- 
ceedingly amusing. The best passage in the book is a letter in 
which she asks leave of her Faughty cousin, Lady Amelia de 
Courey, to marry an attorney whom she really likes, and whom 
she instantly resigns when Lady Amelia tells her that she owes 
it to her family to do so. The humour of the letters is dex- 
terously heightened by the device of making Lady Amelia marry 
the rejected suitor herself. Mr. Oriel, the High Church clergy- 
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man who marries Beatrice Gresham, and his admirer, Mig 
Gushing—* a young thing,” who does not perceive that she bore, 
him dreadfully by going to his daily services after he had 
sick of every character who is only ineiden 
brought on the stage, especially Lady Scatcherd, are excel} 
sketched. We cannot say as much for the more promi 
characters. Frank Gresham is a mere walking gentleman; 
Doctor Thorne does nothing very remarkable, though Y, 
Trollope, in one of his asides to his readers, justifies at length 
his own preference for him over the other characters. There j 
however, considerable humour in his passages of arms with Lad 
Arabella Gresham, who is always trying to patronize and { 
forgive him, and always finds herself snubbed and forgiven, 

The fault of the book throughout is its carelessness, The 
story islanguid. Whenever a difficulty arises, Mr. Trollope trig, 
to cut it instead of solving it. He turns to his reader, points oy 
the difficulty, and coolly passes it over. In the second cha 
of the first volume, which makes two separate starts, each datj 
twenty years before the main ator, Mr. Trollope observes—* 
quite feel that an apology is due for beginning a novel with tro 
long dull chapters full of description . . . . but twist it as] 

I cannot do otherwise.” It was his business to do otherwigg 
and not to publish the book till he had succeeded. Mp, 
Trollope must know that nothing in this world is more provokj 
than a breach of duty urged by way of apology for anothe 
breach of duty. Who would not prefer a simple admission tha 
his coat had not been brushed, to a justification on the ground 
that his servant had overslept himself? A somewhat similg 
piece of carelessness occurs about the will on which the cat 
strophe depends. Mr. Trollope states as a fact that it had the 
effect which he attributes to it, and that if it had not, the point 
has been misstated. He adds that he wishes that, in order to 
avoid the responsibility of legal mistakes, novelists could adopts 
suggestion which we offered in our review of his last novel, 
that they should have their books settled by counsel. We 
are flattered by his readiness to take advice, and in retum 
we will not discuss the question whether Sir Roger Scatcherds 
will was not altered just before his death (though we rather 
think it was), but we must observe that Mr. Trollope does not 
meet our point. The contract of the writer with the reader is 
to create and maintain a reasonably perfect illusion as to the 
reality of the events which he relates, and he breaks that 
contract if he wantonly points out the difficulties of his task, 
and says that there is a way out of them, but that he does no 
choose to take the trouble to find it. 


Mr. Trollope has too much sense to write with any very 
definite moral, but he does the next worst thing that is tobe 
done. He invests his books—and has invested this one in 

rticular—with a sort of atmosphere which is not incapable of 

ing condensed into the moral that people ought to marry for 
love and not for money, and that wealth and station are in 
themselves somewhat contemptible. Doctor Thorne, the — 
doctor, is by mere force of personal character far superior to Mr, 
Gresham and Lady Arabella his wife; and Frank Gresham is 
much applauded for his heroism in determining to marry Mary 
Thorne, a lady by nature and education, though a bastard by 
birth, at the expense, as he supposes, of forfeiting for ever the 
family estate. e will not dwell upon the trifling inconsisteney 
of praising a man for being disinterested in the first place, 
and paying him 300,000/. for his disinterested conduct imme 
diately afterwards. No one has a right to object to a novel that 
it is a novel and not a history, but we will put before Mr, 
Trollope and other writers of his school a case for their opinion. 
Mr. Frank Gresham we leave as he is—the heir of a large but 
encumbered estate, to which his father, his mother, and his 
sisters attach perhaps an exaggerated value because for centuries 
it has been the family seat. Suppose, however, Mary Thorne’ 
mother and her husband to have lived not in America but 
Barchester. Let the man be a drunken hypocrite, on the high 
way to the hulks or the gallows—the woman a disreputable vixen, 
the mother of a large family of sons and daughters each more 
rofligate, vicious, mean, and idle than the other. Let Mis 
Posiones Oriel be another young lady with good birth, pleasant 
connexions, plenty of money, and personal qualifications inferiot 
to those of Mary Thorne, though considerable in themselves 
Mr. Gresham falls violently in love with Miss Thorne, and she 
with him. He knows the fact. He also knows that his friends 
wish him to marry Miss Oriel, and he has himself a very deep 
regard and esteem for her, almost amounting to the sort 
passion which he feels for Mary Thorne. Is Mr. Trollope pre 
pared to say that in this case the principle of marrying 
woman you love ought to hold good? If so, he ought to write® 
fourth volume, depicting the condition of Mr. and Mrs. Gresham 
ten years after marriage, when two large families instead of one 
had to live on Greshamsbury—when, Mr. Gresham's fatherl 
law having been transported, his mother-in-law had introduced 
to him and his wife a whole brood of dirty sisters and prow 
blackguard brothers-in-law, to poach and whine and cringe 
bully. If he could prove to the world that, under these circum 
stances, Mr. Gresham naturally and simply, and not mé 
as a point of honour, looked on his marriage with satisim 
tion, and was a better and more useful member of society ™ 
uence of it than he would have been if he had ma 

Miss Oriel and overcome his passion for Miss Thorne, he w 
have proved a good deal. But neither he nor any other 
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courage to teach such a lesson. Their heroes make 
ond marry beggary and infamy; but when they 
to do so, the desert blossoms as the rose. The fact is, that 
his heart every man knows and feels that society has real 
dim which no man has a right to deny. Of course it is infi- 
nitely mean to marry for money a person who is the object of 
dislike or contempt ; but it does not follow that no marriage can 
be wise or happy unless those who contract it feel for each other 
an overwhelming passion. ‘The mass of marriages are, no doubt, 
determined chiefly by feeling, but by feeling of a much more 
manageable kind than that which novelists describe. Love, 
in their sense of the word, is not the only thing which is 
essential to a happy marriage, nor is it by any means true 
that a man is either called upon to sacrifice Malay tot else, 
or justified in doing so, for the sake of gratifying that passion, 
even in its purest and highest form. Extreme cases are the 
only real tests of principles, and we eee no one would 
maintain that if the King of England fell in love with the 
twelfth daughter of a drunken and licentious washerwoman, 
he ought to marry her, however charming she might be. If 
such a distance is too great, where are we to draw the 
line? Ought the heiress of the greatest duke in the land 
to m her father’s footman under similar circumstances? 
and if this is too much, where are we to stop? Is it, after 
all, a small thing to be heir to a position like that attributed 
to Frank Gresham ? Would not a man of honour and conscience 
think twice before he destroyed a tradition which can never be 
replaced in order to gratify mere personal feeling? Ought he 
not to feel that though family pride may put on a vile and con- 
temptible shape, its correlative virtue isa very highone. Ancient 
descent, longstanding connexion, great wealth, or even the 
encumbered remains of great wealth, may excite other feelings 
than narrow exclusiveness. A man might and ought to look on 
such things as constituting a position of which it is his 
bounden daty to make the most; and it seems to us that it 
would be a very headstrong and selfish thing to throw it up 
without hesitation, for the sake of marrying a particular person. 
It is a great happiness if a man can marry the woman with whom 
he is in love, but it does not follow that he always ought to do it, 
There are duties respecting that as well as the other ger og 
A married man may not fall in love at all, except with his wife ; 
or if he does, he must get out of it. A man may not fall 
in love with a married woman, nor in this and some other 
countries with his deceased wife’s sister; and if so, why are 
unmarried people absolved (on condition of marriage) from 
all the other daties of life, by the mere fact of their loving 
each other. Mos et conventio vineunt legem, 80 we suppose 
it is right for novelists to work miracles to enable their lovers 
to marry. For our part, we would leave them to find their 
own way out of the wood; and we should feel grateful to any 
novelist who would say something about the man-traps, the 
ing-guns, and the prosecution of trespassers, as well as 
pe 9 the bowers and the wild flowers to be found there. 


STAMBOU L* 


ATURE had her own excellent reasons for that inscrutable 
4% mania for letter-writing with which she has inspired the 
softer sex. At home, where the daily manufacture of gossip which 
ladies call “keeping up their friends” has no other apparent 
result except to make them forget our dinners, we find it hard to 
acquiesce in the passion. We do not appreciate its value till the 
fair writers get beyond the seas. Then, it must be confessed, 
their letters from abroad, whether they come from the 
Baltic or Stamboul, are the only compositions which at all 
answer the end of placing, through the medium of ink and paper, 
strange landscapes, groups, and customs, in all their bright 
natural colours, before the eye. A woman’s very deficiencies 
qualify her to be a word-painter of an excellence unattainable by 
man. She hates politics, and knows nothing of political economy, 
and so we are spared pages of judicious reflections. She detests 
useful information, and cannot remember figures, and so we 
escape from columns of statistics. Her delicate nurturing and 
incapacity for hardship make her acutely sensitive to external 
impressions ; and being wholly powerless to attempt imitations 

Dickens, or fine writing of any kind, she conveys her im- 
pressions in a simple, easy style, which is never ambitious 
enough to draw off the attention from the narration to the 
narrator. In Mrs. Hornby’s case, these advantages are enhanced 
by the more positive qualifications of an exquisite sense of beauty, 
and great natural humour; and being the wife of an important 
diplomatic personage, she could always ‘select for her pictures 

tever point of view she liked. The result is one of the most 
engaging accounts of the scenes and the daily life of a distant land 
that it has been our good fortune to come across. Mr. Hornby 
was one of the Commissioners appointed to superintend the ex- 
penditure of the Turkish Loan; and Mrs. Hornby was 
consequently resident at Stamboul during the closing months 
of Russian war, and for a short time afterwards. She 
troubles herself little with the diplomatic and political gossip 
of the place, even during such exciting periods as the 
fall of Sebastopol and of Kars ; for the letters are letters bond 
relations, and do not attempt to supply the 
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place of the Times Correspondent. Nor are they in any respect 
a handbook to Constantinople. The authoress confesses to an 
insuperable dislike to being dragged over the well-worn track of 
sight-seeing, which English travellers everywhere follow with 
the undeviating fidelity of a file of Red Indian warriors. But 
she tells what naturally came before her during a year’s resi- 
dence at Constantinople on an errand, not of pleasure, but of 
duty ; and that is interesting and beautiful enough. The dream- 
like beauty of the posgneves and the Golden Horn, and of the 
lovely city, ‘‘ with its domes and minarets, and cypress groves 
and white palaces,” furnishes her with an endless succession of 
pictures. Here is a short one :— 

The shores of Europe and Asia seem to unite in a vast bay, in the 
middle of which rises from the dark blue waves a city more beautiful and 
pict ue than words can describe. “A fine government might here guide 
or rule the world,” is one of your first oy oy 

Long we stood delighted upon the deck, wena ow eyes distant 
Mount Olympus, whose summit glittered with snow; od 
islands the Propontis; then upon the sparkli guy 
innumerable caiques; then upon the crowds of stately ships of all nations; 
then pes the dark cypress-groves and white hospital of Seutari, where poor 
Miss Nightingale lay sick; then upon “ beautiful Stamboul,” with its crowning 
<a Santa Sophia and lofty minarets. But all this must be seen in 

to be believed in, and then you will think it a dream. 


It is only one description out of many; for she recurs to it 
again and again under different circumstances, and from various 
points of view, with an enthusiasm that never wears away. The 
circumstances of the time, the vast naval and military array, the 
picturesque combinations on sea and land produced by 
meeting of two civilizations, added a singular life and richness to 
the gorgeous buildings and exquisite landscape of Stamboul. 
At night, especially, public rejoici furnished many a 
splendid spectacle. The Turks are at all times desperately fond 
of festivals, and they celebrate every festival by an illumination. 
Either a great fast is going to begin, or has just ended, or the 
Prophet is going to heaven on a brown donkey or a white donkey— 
in any case, the Turks seize the excuse to illuminate the city, 
and to hang fanciful devices of light in mid-air between minaret 
and minaret. At the close of the war, of course, this taste 
was extravagantly indulged, and Bairam more than usually 


honoured :— 


Two hours after sunset the cannons fire again, for joy that the Fast is 
ended. Drums roll, fifes are heard on the hills and in the valleys, muskets 
are let off every now and then, and splendid rockets are thrown high up in 
cypress-trees. By the time summer's night irly set in, 
the Imaums have finished their work, and ’ 
“ Millions of lamps proclaim the feast 
Of Bairam through the boundless East.” 
Ase one says, it is impossible to give an idea of the marvellous beau 
of these ill fewer hy Hour after font have sat at the window = 
and with the idea of enchantment constantly creeping over me. The 7 
are of a pale gold-colour, clustered, thick as bees, round each balcony of 
high white minarets; and fantastic devices are hung from one minaret to 
another, which, in the soft grey light of the summer night, 
“ Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid.” 


of Tennyson’s during the lovely nights of 
mazan. 

The opposite mosque of mod Bey, on the Asian side, was an exquisite 
object from hence. Far over the dark waters beneath was reflected a golden 
cascade of light, with shades of purple waves amid its sprays, ever —~ | 
and moving in the stream: it was just like the Fountain of Golden Water 
the Arabian Nights, only I saw it while yore | resting on a soft divan, and 
without taking the journey up the enchanted mountain in search of the 
charmed phial. But these Asian hills looked enchanted on the last night of 
Ramazan: far as the Se eee i 
some stationary, some by 


sights. 
At last, half-bewildered 

and the sight of her was pleasant 

land, fair, serene, and kind, and always looks like home. The nightingales 


: 
2 
3 


“The voice of the nightingale never is mute.” 

Her sweet notes, and the moon’s soft and tranquil beauty, were very com- 

ee after the fantastic and bewildering sights of this Eastern night's féte. 

‘he Turkish drums were rolling long after midnight, but I did not wait te 
see the lamps die out. 

Mrs. Hornby, however, the greater part of her time, 
not in Stamboul itself, but in the neighbourhood. She soon 
found that the half-way house of the Crimean warriors was 
neither a —_ nor an economical residence, and she took a small 
kiosk or villa in the vieinity. To this change we are indebted 
for many amusing accounts of the difficulties and miseries of 
Turkish housekeeping—the Armenian maid of all work, who de- 
clined to kneel to anything but the saints, and who therefore 
scrubbed the floor with a birch rod held in the hollow of her 
foot, after the manner of a hen scratching the gravel—the fleas, 
rats, mice, cats, and howling dogs who make sleep impossible in 
summer—the thin lath walls, which admitted the snow into the 
cold, fireless rooms in winter. We shall ever admire, at a re- 
spectful distance, the poetical spirit which, under all these cala- 
mities, could still continue to rave about the beauties of the 
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Little as our authoress is inclined to diverge into politics, her 
husband’s official position made it impossible for her to avoid 
forming distinct opinions, and gathering many pertinent facts in 
respect to the prospects of the Turkish Empire. Such of them 
as peep out on various occasions only corroborate the impression 
which the Kars papers, and most of the Consular opinions which 
have seen the light, have left on the public mind. The Empire 
of the Osmanlis is in a condition of deplorable weakness. From the 
Vizier who alters the standard of currency to buy himself some 
Circassian slaves or build a new palace, to the Colonel who cheats 
his soldiers of their pay, their food, and their arms, the whole 
hierarchy of Executive Government is a pyramid of corruption. 
Halill Pasha is quoted as a rare example of an honest Minister, 
not having made more than two millions of money during his 
term of office. It was only by the greatest exertions that the 
proceeds of the Turkish Loan were rescued from ministering to 
the profligate luxury of the Pashas. So reckless is the peculation, 
that the Salten is actually left in debt for the jewels used by his 
seraglio. He himself is spoken of as a weak, kind-hearted man, 
half-paralysed by early excess, still somewhat given to drunken- 
ness, but willing to do justice if the occasion offers itself. But 
it is never allowed to offer itself. Dr. Zohrab, the Sultan’s 
physician, who bore an enthusiastic testimony to the Sultan’s 
good qualities, told Mrs. Hornby that no petition not backed by 
a bribe to the Minister, was ever allowed to reach the Sultan’s 
hand. Hopeless disorganization is the natural result of this 
central corruption. Even in the metropolis, none of the duties of 

vernment are performed. The murders at Pera, even of 

uropeans, became so constant and audacious, that the French 
troops marched in and undertook the police for themselves. But 
the corruption of the Executive is scarcely so hopeless as that 
which is eating up the administration of justice.. Most of the pro- 
vincial judges never go near their provinces at all, but consume 
their salaries in a luxurious indolence on the banks of the 
Bosphorus. They sell or let their places to the highest bidder, 
who goes down into the province and recoups himself for the 
outlay by extortion. A friend of the authoress had known men 
enter a village without money enough to pay for their mule- 
hire, and return in four years with enough to build a palace at 
Stamboul. 

While poor and oppressed, he is honest, because he has neither power to 
steal nor to do harm; but the moment the slightest temptation presents 
itself to lift him out of his misery, all these negative, so-called “ good qualities” 
of the Turk vanish into thin air. The Cadi, or the Pasha who had noticed 
him, wants, perhaps, a false witness or two to rob a poor widow or orphans of 
all that is left them, or to strip a farmer or merchant of his entire possessions. 
The hitherto “honest” (because poor) Turk thinks he may just as well relieve 
his wretched poverty by a thing so common as perjury, as starve on, with a 
very good chance besides of being bastinadoed to death on a false charge, 
falsely maintained too, for having refused the “ honourable” commands of hi 
Pasha. Once get apost here however, by favouritism and an “obliging dis- 
position,” and the road to luxury, the Turk’s only ambition, is fast and easy 
enough. The Minister of Police, for instance, receives a large sum for subor- 
dinates. These he pays so miserably, scarcely giving them enough to sustain 
life, that they are well known to receive so many piastres a day from each 
thief; so that nothing is ever further from their thoughts than to dislodge 
any criminals. Of course there are a few exceptions, but the chief occupants 
of the prisons here are either innocent persons, who have been stripped of all 
- possess, or those who have fallen under the displeasure of some Pasha or 
other. 

You ask, “‘ How is the justice of this country administered?” My dear 
Mr. Hornby, I believe from all the questions which I have asked of those who 
know Turkey well, who have lived in it for years, and who are honourable and 
truthful men, that I am not in the slightest leading you towards an 
exaggerated idea of the miseries of this unhappy country, when I reply simply, 
that there is none. Bribery and false testimony reign here supreme. The 
luxury of the Pashas, the summer palaces (which contrast with the hovels in 
which they toiled for daily brown-bread but a few years before), the capa- 
risoned and jewelled horses, the numerous slaves and ruffian retainers are 
supported by imposts and depredations of all kinds. The middle class of 
people have almost entirely disappeared. The “Government” have pretty 
well succeeded in killing the goose for its golden ; there will soon be 
nothing left to plunder. I am assured bya merchant here that twenty years 
ago there were many beautiful home manufactures, constantly worn by the 

ple, which have now quite disappeared. When a Pasha found a manufactory 
in his district, which was flourishing, he so taxed and robbed the unhappy pro- 
prietor, who was already subject to heavy Government imposts, that he was soon 
obliged to fly with his family, or to starve in the ruins. Or else a false char 
was brought against him, and he died of the bastinado in prison, while the 
Pasha seized his house and goods for a fine, impossible for him to pay. So 
most of the lucrative manufactures have been lost to the country, and the 
Government, being prevented by treaties with foreign Powers from increasing 
to any great extent the duties on foreign productions, have burdened home 
manufactures and produce with very vag duties, thus effectually putting a 
finishing stroke to native enterprise or industry. 

Nor do the poor suffer less. The system of Napoleon at Paris 
in regulating the price of food, is employed in Turkey, only with 
an inverted result. The eadi fixes the price of provisions, and 
the tradesmen bribe him to fix it too high. Some of Mrs. 
Hornby’s native friends refused to believe that in England there 
were cadis whom a bribe of five pounds would not induce to 
release any criminal or torture any innocent man. Unhappily 
for the rulers of Turkey, they are conducting this revel over a 
voleano. The thirst for revenge never dies in the Greck breast, 
and only gathers force from each new enormity. The massacre 
of Scio never has been and never will be forgotten or forgiven. 
It was said by Lord Aberdeen that the finding of a substitute to 
replace the perishing Ottoman Empire would be the problem 
that would try the powers of the rising generation of statesmen ; 
and in any case, as England has become guarantee for the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire, it is important to know its 
condition and prospects. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 
FIRST NIGHT OF LUCREZIA BORGIA. 

On THURSDAY NEXT, June 17th (it being a Subscription im Neu of 
Tuesday, July 20th), will be revived Donizetti's ed Opera, LUCREZIA BORG. 
Luerezia, Mdile. Tit1zns; Maffei Orsini, Madame Atpon1; Duke Alfonso, Signor 
Bevverti; and Gennaro, Signor Giveuini. To conclude with a favourite Ballet, 

Applications to be made at the Box-office at the Theatre. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 
‘NEW THEATRE.—SECOND NIGHT OF FRA DIAVOLO, | 

On TUESDAY NEXT, June 15th, will be a. for the Second Time in the 

New Theatre, Auber’s Opera, FRA DIAVOLO. Principal characters by Madame 

Bosto and Mdlle. Maar; Signori Garpont, TAGLIARco, 

Zx.e@xR, and Ronconr. Conductor, Mr, Costa. “ La Saltarella” will be danced by 

Mdile. Zuva and M, Desriacks. 


Roxat ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDBY, 
NEW THEATRE.—LES HUGUENOTS, 


In consequence of numerous inquiries, it is respectfully announced that Meyerbeer’s 
Grand Opera, LES HUGUENOTS, will be given on THURSDAY NEXT, June 17th, 
it being the last time but two that it can be performed this season, Principal cha- 
racters by Mesdames Grist, Masai, TaGuiarico, and Signori Potomis, 
ZELGER, Rosst, Soup, and Marto. 


ADAME kISTORI.—ST. JAMES’S THEATRE-~ 

The Nobility and Cor are most r fully informed that the celebrated 
Tragedienne, Madame RISTORI, together with her Italian Dramatic Company, wil] 
ve a Series of TWELVE PERFORMANCES at the St. James’s Theatre, COM. 

ENCING on WEDNESDAY NEXT, June 16th, with Shakspeare’s Tragedy ¢ 
MACBETH; Lady Macbeth, Madame Ristorr. 

These performances will most positively be limited to Twelve in London, md 
Three in the Provinces, Madame Ristort’s continental engagements enting 
any farther extension. Several artistes of great eminence have been to 
Company, and will make their first ap nce in England. In addition to the most 
attractive Tragedies performed last year, the following will also be given :—PHEDRE, 
translated into Italian by Signor Dall 0; AVRIENNE LECOUVREUR, trans. 
ae Italian by Signor Vestri; O ‘AVIA, by Alfieri; and LE FALSE COX. 

The eg oe will be for the Twelve eons :—Pit Stalls, ten guineas; Grand 
Tier Boxes, thirty guineas; Pit Boxes, twenty-five guineas. 

Nightly Admissions :—Boxes, Grand Tier, three and four 
— and a half and three guineas; 

oe guinea; Boxes, five shillings; Pit, three shillings and sixpence; Gallery, 
two shillings. 

The Box-office is open from Ten till Four, under the superintendence of Mr. Andrews, 

Nights of performance :—Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, commencing at hali- 


past Eight o’clock. 
Ret PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
Under the Management of Mr. CHARLES KEAN. 
MONDAY, and DURING THE WEEK, will be presented Shakspeare’s Play of 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Shylock, by Mr. C. Kzan; Portia, by Mrs, ¢ 
Kegan. Preceded by MUSIC HATH CHARMS, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THE GREAT SUMMER SHOW OF 
FLOWERS AND FRUIT will be held on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 16th 
June, The complete success which attended the new arrangements of the show of the. 
22nd May, aided by the extra attraction of the unrivalled collection of ORANGE 
TREES, now in FULL BLOSSOM, will render WEDNESDAY NEXT the GREAT 
FETE OF THE SEASON. The FIRST GRAND DISPLAY for the season of the 
whole of the GREAT FOUNTAINS, Cascades, Water Temples, and Waterfalls, will take 
place at Half-past Four. The THIRTEEN INTERIOR FOUNTAINS, with several 
ADDITIONAL FOUNTAINS erected for the occasion, will be displayed. Varied 
MUSICAL PERFORMANCES will take place during the day, the Wind Band of the 
Company performing in the pleasantest localities in the Grounds (now in the 
state of perfection) trom Six o’clock until dark, thus forming throughout the 2 
unequalled pr de of the most varied and agreeable character. 
Doors open at Twelve o'clock. Admission an Tickets, One Guinea; or by 
Day Tickets, 7s. 6d.; Children under Twelve, 3s. 6d.; which, to save inconvenience, 
should be secured beforehand at the Crystal Palace; at 2, Exeter Hall; or of the 
usual Agents to the Company. 
The SHOW will be continued on THURSDAY, 17th June. Admission, 2s. 6d. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The FIRST GRAND DISPLAY THIS 

SEASON OF THE GREAT FOUNTAINS will be on the occasion of the 

ow bh ga Show on WEDNESDAY NEXT. Doors open at Twelve. Fountainsat 
-past Four. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—GOMPEKTZ’S HISTORICAL 

DIORAMA OF THE INDIAN MUTINY will positively CLOSE on SATUR- 
DAY, June 26th. Daily, at Three and Eight o'clock. Dress Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; 
Gallery, 1s. Accompanied by a Full Band and Descriptive Lecture. 


RENCH EXHIBITION.—The FIFTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION OF PICTURES by Modern Artists of the French School is 
NOW OPEN to the Public, at the French Gallery, 120, Pall Mall, opposite the | 
Cuan. Admission, One Shilling; Catalogues, Sixpence each. from 
to Six daily. 


OSA BONHEUR’S NEW PICTURES, “ Landais Peasants 

Going to Market,” and “ Morning in the Highlands,” together with her Portrait, 

by Ev. Dusurrg, are NOW ON VIEW, at the German Gallery, 168, New Bond-street, 
Admission, One Shilling. Open from Nine till Six. 


OCLETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS— 
The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their 
Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAST (close to Trafalgar-square), from Nine till Dusk. 

Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
JOSEPH J, JENKINS, Secretary. 


| RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.—The GALLERY, 
with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and DECEASED 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY from Ten to Six. Admission, Une Shilling. 

Catalogue, Sixpence. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
R. CHARLES DICKENS WILL READ, AT 


ST. MARTIN’S HALL, on THURSDAY EVENING, June 17th, at Bight 
o'clock, “THE POOR TRAVELLER,” “BOOTS AT THE HOLLY TREE IN 


and “ MRS. GAMP ;” on WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, June 23rd _at Three o' 
the Story of “LITTLE DOMBEY ;” and on THURSDAY EVENING, June 24th, 
Eight o'clock, his “CHRISTMAS CAROL.” 

Stalls (numbered and reserved), 5s.;, Area and Galleries, 2s, 6d.; Unreserved 
Seats, ls. Tickets to be had at Messts, Cuapman and Hat's, Publishers, 19, 
Piccadilly ; and at St. Martin’s Hall, Long-acre. 


MEDICAL MAN, holding a Public Appointment in Loe -—-] 


will have a VACANCY FOR A RESIDENT L IN OCTOB 
ys egg may be made, by letter, to Messrs. Corsyn and Co., 300, High 
ndon. 


REDEMPTION TRKUST.—The ANNUAL MEETING 
of the TITHE REDEMPTION TRUST will be held at the SOCIETY'S KOOMS, 

0. 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, on TUESDAY, 22nd inst., at One o'clock. 

The Right Hon. Lord JOHN MANNERS, M.P., —— 

There will be Holy Communion, and a Sermon hed by Rev. Wi1tt1aM Wrsp- 
wam Maver, Vicar or Ardeley, at St. Michael’s Parish Chureh, Burleigh-street, Strand, 
at Eleven o’clock on the Morning of the Meeting. 

‘ By Order of the Board, WILLIAM T. YOUNG, Secretary. 

1, Adam-street, 7th June, 1858, 
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— 
ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Bedford-square.—The PROF ESSOR- 
SHIPS of BIBLICAL LITERATURE and LATIN are now VACANT. The 
is desirous of appointing a Successor before the close of the present session. 
A , a Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, would be preferred. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY jae VACANT. 
All applications to be made to the Hon. Sec., 47, Bedford-square. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec.» 


TEADING DURING THE LONG VACATION.—Under- 
Graduates of the Universities desirous of Reading with a Tutor during the 
ensuing Long Vacation in the Western Isles of Scotland, may have Rooms, Board, and 
every Accommodation, at Moderate Cost, in the buildings of the College, Isle of 
Cumbrae. Reading twice a week (or oftener if desired) with the Rev. J. G. Cazenove, 
M.A. Oxon, Vice-Provost. Terms, £36 for the Three Months, or 12 Guineas per 
month, with proportionate increase for more frequent assistance in Reading. 
Application | to be made to the Rev. the Bursar, the College, Isle of Cumbrae, 
Greenock, 


X7OTES FOR MIDDLESEX AND SOUTH LANCASHIRE, 
AND ELIGIBLE INVESTMENT.—The SALE of the beautiful LD Na of 
MANCHESTER, and ST. MARGARET'S, ISLEWORTH (Second 
Allotment), errs te Rich will = the Offices of the CONSERVATIVE 
LAND SOCIETY, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 24th, 
. Be Plans (price 7d. each) and full Partie: apply to 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
T)\EPOSIT AND DISCOUNT BANK. —FIVE PER CENT. 


paid on Sums received on DEPOSIT. terest half-yearly; higher interest for 
periods, The Right Hon. the EARL oF" DEVON, Chairman. 


- Offices: 6, Cannon-street West, E.C. G. H. LAW, Manager. 


VINEYARD ASSOCIATION (Limited).— 
JOINT STOCK WINE COMPANY. Commanding Capital, £500,000. 
Fan doy supply of PURE WINE to Clubs, Public Establishments, or Private Families, 
‘om 25 to 50 per cent, under ordinary prices. Terms, Cash or Reference. 
ago Be Champagne, worth Sherry, fine dinner, 32s. and 36s, 
r dozen. | finest first growths, 40s., 446., 
Moet’ Max Mumm’s, others, 66s, 
First growth Clarets, 52s., 563, Ports, Oi, in wood, 34s, and 
Dinner Clarets, 32s., 36s. Ports, Crusted, vey fine old, in a battle, dry, 
Sparkling Moselle, 48s. and 56s. | 42s., 48s., and 56s. 
Pees Lorene Club in London supplied, Military and Naval Messes, and 3000 
es 
Manager and Secretary, T |, STAPLETON, Esq. 


IN ES.— DENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c.—TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
These wines, the produce of a British colony which has escaped the vine disease (the 
vintage occurring in ro yes Sm may account fur the same), are in consequence whole- 
some, and are warranted free from acidity and brandy—are admitted by Her Sajerty'e 
Customs at half-duty, hence the low prices. A Pint br ee Bottle of cach for twen' 
four stamps. Bottles included. P. ame allowed for when returned. 
“We have taken the trouble to yh Denman’s = and have also submitted 
~~ to ae of the clergy, and the oe: formed is that they are sd of 
Clerical ournal, 22nd, 1857. 
EXCELSIOR “BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. 
Treme—Casx. Country orders must contain a remi ues to = 
“TE it Importer, 65, Fenchurch-street. Countin 
ENMAN, -stree! g-house 
entrance, rm door on the left up Railway-place. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT. ~RSTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDO 


| Money are requested to the Plan of the Bank 
Deposit, by w ‘h rate of peg rag be obtained with ample security. 


interest able Jan and 
peter MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE 1836. 
Invested Fonps, ONE MILLION STERLING. 
ere received on fire insurances in the year 1857 amounted to upwards 
of 000. Insurances are effected, at home and abroad, on erty of every 
description ; the premiums are the settlement of claims liber: 
The losses in 1857 were £165,000, and the sums paid in 
one million sterling. 


al and prompt. 
settlement of losses exceed 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL ie ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LON 
1824. 

All Persons who effect POLICIES on the Participating Scale BEFORE JUNE 30th, 
1868, will be entitled at the NEXT BONUS to One Year's Share of Profits bey 
later Assurers. Proposals should be forwarded to the Office before June 20th. 

The last Annual Re as also a statement of the Sixth Bonus declared in 
January, 1857, setting forth in detail the whole state and affairs of the Office, and 
the Benefits which will hereafter accrue to Persons now Assuring, can 
obtained of any of the Society’s Agents, or from the Office. 
GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Actuary. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, ‘Assistant Actuary. 
18, St. James’s-square, London, S.W. 


ATHS AND TOILETTE WARE.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY OF 
BATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, 
and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at Prices proportionate 
with those that have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5; Nursery, 15s. to 32s, ; 
Spo ponging, 14s. to 32s.; Hip, to 31s.6d. A Large ‘Assortment of Gas 
and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths Toilette Ware in 
from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the Set of Three. Illus Catalogues sent oie Perey 
39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2, and 3, eee and 4, 5, and 
London. 1820. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


ESPECTFULLY invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUC. 
TART FRUITS, and other Table Delicacies, the whole of which are p 
with the most scrupulous attention to wholesomeness and purity. A few of the 
a most highly recommended are—Pickles and Tart Fruits of every descri 
al Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies, Jams, 
ies, and Orange Marmalade, Aushory. and Bloater ’Pastes, Strasbourg, and other 
Potted Meats, Calf’s-Foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Soyer’s oo 
Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel’s Sauce, and Payne’s Ro’ 
Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of most respectable Sauce Vendors, and wholesale 
of Crossz and Buacxwe 21, Soho-square, London. 


e)D. DISCOUNT IN THE SHILLING allowed off all NEW 
BOOKS, MAGAZINES, &c., for CASH, at WILLIAM DAWSON and SON’S, 
Booksellers, 74, Cannon-street, City, London, (Established 1809.) 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—Now ready, GRATIS and POST 
FREE, a CATALOGUE of STANDARD SECOND-HAND BOOKS in all Classes 

of Literature, including Books of Prints, watene Cty, kat &c.; many in handsome 
—Wu . Dawson & Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, London. Estauisua HED 1809, 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
InstituTED 1831. 
Incorporated by Royal Charters and Special Act of Parliament, 
The TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this SOCIETY 
on 4th MAY, 1858, THOMAS SCOTT ANDERSON, Esq., 
From the Report which was read, it appeared that during the year ending Ist March 


last 470 Policies were issued. The sums thereby assured amounted to £213,970, and 
Annual Premiums thereon to £7033. 
The following was the position of the Society at 1st March, 1858 :— 
Amount of Existing £4,957,144 
Annual Revenue......... 182,717 
Accumulated Fund . 1,099,400 


Copies of the Report may now be had at the Head Office, or from any of the Society’s 
Agents, ROBERT CHRISTIE, M 


‘HEAP BOOKS. —Surplus Copies of Dr. Livingstone’ s Africa. 
Tom Brown’s School-Days—Rees’s Si of Luckno 
L d many other Books, are NOW ON SALE at BULL'S it Yet great 
reduced prices. Catalogues sent, post free, on application. 
Lisrary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 
Just published, 
ROGRESSIONIGT CHURCH TRACTS. 
L, price 6d., on LITURGICAL REVISION. 
and Co.; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, price 7s. 6d., with a Woodcut by H. 8. Marks, 
L® MOINES DE KILERE, Poéme traduit de |’ Anglais fais par 
le Chevalier de Caarevatn, Traducteur des “Contes de peed 
B. M. Picxenrne, 196, Piccadilly, W 


WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Hazap Orricz :—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Orrice 1x Lonpon :—26, PO LTRY, 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
BRIDGE STREET, BLACK 
EstaBLisHED 1762. 
ims, uses, of 
Thirty Millions sterling, and ome but in two instances disputed a claim out of its 
vast and numerous en, 
age ‘the Bo claims in the eight years 
De Two anp Haty, 
cont. on of all those claims. More than Five M the 
ities have thus been discharged since the last decennial and distributed 
amongst the families and representatives of deceased members. 
The CAPITAL on the 1857, £6,800,000, 
Tncome exceeds £430, 
A Weekly Court of Directors aan every Wed , from Eleven to One o fedoms, 
to receive posals New Assurances; and a Short ecount dally frome Ten to 
had Ten to Four 


b on application at the Office, where ‘attendance is given daily from 
clock. ARTHUR MORGAN, 
HE LONDON WINE COMPANY (Limited), nces- 


street, t-street, and 43 and 44, enone, City, SUPPLY Sok WINES 
the lowest possible prices. For exampl se charge 36s. and 38s. per dozen for 
Pale, Golden, or Brown Bherries, shipped Dy thee lebrated Spanish house, Duff, Gordon, 
and Co, ; ine fruity Forts, at 30, and ing and creaming Champagne, 
direct from the the vineyards of Epernay, at 45s. aaed 

HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager. 


UPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. ‘The Thirty-third 
Edition. Price 5s. cloth extra, gilt leaves. 
Also, The Lrsrary Eprriom, Crown 8va, cloth, price 8s. 
Also, The Iti Epitiox, 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 31s, 6d. 
London: T. Harcnarp, 187, Piccadilly ; and of any Bookseller. 


Third Edition, Royal 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


ACTS FROM GUEREDORE; H Compiled from Notes by Lord 
Grorer Hitt. With one and an Introductory C! in reference to 
the results of the system purs' that district since the year } se Ouseomilons 
on the Poor-rate, Schools for the Peasantry, Emigration, and Illicit Distillation. 
London: T. Harcmarp, 187, Dixon Harpy and Sons, Dublin. 


n 8vo, price 4s. 
+ a Roman of the Sixteenth Century. By 


Fevrx Mevprep. 
* Rich in words, and rich in -—Critic. 
“ Frequent subtle bits of descri '—Atheneum. 
“A poem of uncommon er and beauty.”—Morning Post. 
“ He has treated his su! much as an artist would treat a picture.”— Art Journal, 
London : Mrrcneut, Publisher to her Majesty. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 
R L J NG. A 


AND MINERALOGY. Elementary Cc Collections, 
4 hich greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 

PENNANT gives Private Instruction in and G Geology. 


RETIKED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 

out, discovered while in the Eas' East Indies a certain cure ‘a! consumption, asthma, 

tis, coughs, colds, &c, The remedy was discovered by him when his only 

a a ter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 

and ig qualities of made from the East India Hemp, and the 

Bought occurred to him he might make a remedy for his child. He studied hard, 

He hen eee? in pepising his wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 

the since adminis: the wonderful  vemeny to thousands of sufferers in all poe 
Wane and he has never F failed in making them completely healthy and 
to do as much possible, he will send to such of his afflicted 

request it, this full and ex explicit directions for making it up 

tr rstarned using it. He poquizes each to enclose him six stamps—one to 

Address H, Jamzs, M.D., 14, Cecil-street, Strand, 


PILEPSY, AND OTHER CONVULSIVE AFFECTIONS ; 
and Treatment! Rapcuirre, Phy- 


By Cuartes Branp 
to the Wes 
London : Jouw Cuurcniit, New Burlington-street. 
This day, in Demy 8vo0, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
Hy BEMENEUTICAL MANUAL; or, Introduction to the 
he Scriptures of the Testament 


. By Far- 


In Crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
THE SINLESSNESS OF a KSUS; on Evidence for Christianity. 
By Dr. C. Utumanw. Translated fr German Edition. 


EVANGELICAL MEDITATIONS. By ALExanpexr Vrvert, D.D, 
Edinburgh: and T, Cuarx. London: and Co, 
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4 ie CONTINENTAL REVIEW, W, published every Wednesday, 
es the most reliable information respecting t 


ce 6d., or stamped 7d., 
Politiza, Literatare, and current of Continental 3 Nations. A Sample Copy for 


Seven Stamps. 
London: 1a, Bedford-street, Strand; and all Newsmen and Railway Stations. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS 
intended for insertion in the JULY NUMBER (No. XXVIL,, ag A Series), are 
requested to be sent to the Publisher by the 25th inst.; BILLS, ke., by the 28th. 
London: Jonw Cuarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


ATIONAL REVIEW, No. XIII. — ADVERTISEMENTS 
intended for insertion in the FORTHCOMING NUMBER are requested to be 
the Publishers 


forwarded to by the 24th; BILLS and PROSPECTUSES by the 
26th inst. Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 

HURCH OF ENGLAND MONTHLY REVIEW, for JUNE 

(price 1s.), contains :— 

1, The Christian Atonement and its Social | 5. Christian Politics, 

Analogies 6. Dean Milman’s History of Latin 
2. Ap ropriate and Impropriate Tithe Christianity. 
Redemption, 7. Greme, sometime Marquis of 


Germanica. 
4. Mascon for Promoting the Welfare | 8. Book- Hawking. 
of the Blind, 


London: Macrytosa, and Hunt, 24, Paternoster-row. 
HE LITERARY GAZETTE.—The LITERARY GAZETTE 


e 3r 1858, will appear in an ‘0 y-two n 
new type, and with important variations oo additions to, its literary atone 


characteristics. 

The New Conductors have elected to retain a title with which the public has for 

more than forty years been familiar. But in aiming = renovate the eee amp ber in 
with the d ds of a taste at once | more liberal, and m 

than that of the period when the Gazette origina vit has b been thought well to to en 

the change as the commencement of a New ERIES. 

Arrangements have been made, by which the assistance of a og | staff of con- 
tributors, of established literary character, has been secured for the colamns devoted 
to criticism on literature and on the arte; the department eee to scientific 
subjects has been confided to vigilant care, and provision has been made for the 
receipt of such communications o- the princi 2 foreign cities, as will enable the 
English reader to note the state and 1 literature and art. To 
other details of re-orrangement it is not necessary 7 refer, beyond remarking that the 
new Conductors have endeavoured so to organize the co-operation that is to produce 
the Gazette, that no department shall be inadequately worked. 

The principles of the new undertaking may be very briefly stated. The most 
respectful recognition of literary and artistic excellence, without undue regard to 
wats and position; and without any regard to private influence, interest, or clique. 

ndeavour to promote the best interests of literature by inviting attention to its 
highest productions; but without neglecting or discouraging efforts of secondary 
merit, or of mere A sag or — to tests of unjust severity works of an un- 
ambitious, tem or simply practical character. But the and wholesome 
Saxon rule—“ F lay,” wh . will guide all who are “The 
Literary Gazette,” in no sense promises impunity to the ‘niolent, | ng or un- 
worthy labourer in the literary vineyard. 

Among the new features in the Series about to commence will be the Correspondence 
of the journal, It is believed that valuable interchange of thou ughe may be promoted 

y are dev t of this portion of the journal; and though of necessity 
the number of correspondents to whom space can be afforded will be small com 
to the number of those who must be content with knowing that their communications 
have been respectfully considered, the Conductors propose to try whether, ae conden- 
— _ arrangement, readers ‘of the Gazette may not be largely admitted to aid in 
enriching it. 

In such an ise is necessarily vague, and s| 


This day is published, in Feap, 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
X ORIENTE: SONNETS ON THE INDIAN \ REBELLION, 
London: Cuarman, 8, King William-street, 


This day, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
CONFESSIONS OF A CATHOLIC PRIEsrt, 
CONTENTS :— 
1, My Youth. . 
2. The Priesthood, 8. The Struggle, 
3. The > 9. The Voyage, 
4. The War. 10, My Return, 
5. The Flight. 11. Iness. 
6. Paris, 12. The Great Question, 
Concluding Chapter, by the Editor. 
London: Jouw Cuapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
This day is published, ™. 


by the Rev. Carr, M.A., Minister of the 
urch, Glasgow ; ; Author of “ Religion in Common Life,” In Post 8yo, 7s, 
Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
In 8vo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


EA- SIDE STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBE, TESBY, teen 
Y ISLES, AND JERSEY. By H, Lewes, A 
and Werke Goethe,” &e. 


“No man better undertands than ou author the art of stewing the pth oka 
with flowers.” —Daily 
With regard to the etter er of the volume, the new experiments, the critical 
sions, and higher ae ew it contains, it will be enough to say that the 
anatomist (Professor Owen), to whom it is dedicated, has himself Ban Save? 
value and originality of Mr. Lewes’ contributions to his seience.”—The Leader, 
Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, in 3 Vols, Post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
Ts HEIRS OF CHEVELEIGH. By Gunvares Axsort, 
London: LonGmay, Brown, and Co., Paternoste’ 
Just published, in Feap, 8vo, with Frontispiece, eee 5s. 
HE GIKL; with other Thoughts and Fancies 
in Verse, H.M. Rarssoyrs, ‘Authoress of “The Diary of Lady Willoughby.” 
Loyeman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, 
Lately published, in Crown 8yo, price 9s, 6d. cloth, 
HE LAST OF THE OLD SQUIRES: a Sketch. Rap: Cepnie 
Oxpacrs, Esq., of Sax-Normanbury, sometime of Christ Church, Oxon. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Preparing for immediate publication, 
OTES ON THE REVOLT IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES OF INDIA. By Cuarces Ratxus, Judge of the Sudder Court, 
and late Civil Commissioner with Sir Colin Campbell, 
London : Lonaman, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
MR. FORESTER’S TOUR IN SARDINIA AND CORSICA. 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Imperial 8vo, with 39 Wood E: ene and 8 Ill 
in Colours and Tints from Sketches made during the Tout ‘our by Lieut Col. Biddulph, 
Royal Artillery, and a Coloured Map, price 28s, cloth, 
AMBLES IN THE ISLANDS OF CORSICA AND 
SARDINIA; with Notices of their Histor ny , Antiquities, and present Condition, 
By Tomas FORESTER, Author of “ Rambles in Norway in 1848-1849,” &ec, 
London : Loneman, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


gene special 
may be undesirably —- A oe numbers of the New Series of the wEiterary 
Gazette,” will best show the views and objects of its Conductors, 
The price of the “ Literary Gazette” unstamped, will be Fourpence ; stamped, Five- 


pence. 

The “ Lite Gazette’ will be published at its New Office, No. 4, Bouverie-strect, 
Fleet-street, E.C., where all communications are to be addressed, and where advertise- 
ments will be receiv ed. 


WORKS ON BOTANY 
By J. H. BALFOUR, AM, MD, F.RSS. L. & BE, F.LS.; 


f 
Regine ot Edinburgh.” Medicine 


L 
In One Large Volume, 8vo, with 1800 Illustrations, price 31s, 6d, 
Cu. BOOK OF BOTANY: being an Introduction to the 
Study of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
This Work may also be had in Two Parts, 

Parr I—STRUCTURAL and MORPHOLOGICAL BOTANY. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Parr Il.—VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, BOTANICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, and FOSSIL BOTANY; with a GLOSSARY of TERMS, 8vo, 

“One of the best books to place in the hands of a panenrwamah er nee 


History. 

“One of the most com and elegant class-books on Botany which has been 
published. It —- that a student may require, both in description and illus- 
tration.”—. 


FOR ELEMENTARY PUPILS. 
In a Neat Volume, Feap. 8vo, cloth, ~ by 595 Wood Engravings, 


OUTLINES OF BOTANY: being a an a Introduction to the Study 
of the Structure, Functions, Classification, and ; with a Glossary 
and copious Index, and ished in the _ at fon = the view of supplying a 
cheap popular work which may be Sehools, Colleges, and Philosophical 


fitted as a It is beauti- 
fully MMusteated, and is the cheapest botanival work of merit which has appeared.”— 
Scottish Guardian. 
Edinburgh: ont Brack. London: Harcmarp. 
nd all Booksellers. 
Just a 12mo, cloth limp, price 2s. 

Fiocx art, Corporal 8lst Regiment. ‘THomas 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Buacx. London: Loyeman and Co. 

The Third Edition, price 3s. 6d., is now ready, of 

HE PRACTICAL ANGLER; or, The Art of Trout Fishing, 
more particularly Applied to Clear Water. By W.C. Srewarr. 

“ Without hesitation we pronounee this little oe the best we have ever read on 

angling for trout with the artificial fly, worm, minnow, and other baits.”—Bell’s Life 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. London: Lonesans; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, a New Edition (the Third), price, 10s. bag ha 
numerous Iijustrations on Wood Steel, Drawings by Herring, Aiken 
Harrison Weir, &e. 


HOMME AND THE HOUND: Various Uses and 


Treatment, including Practical Instructions in Horsemanship and Hunting. 


Nuwrop. 
A. and C. Buacx, London: Lonemans; and all Booksellers, 


DR. KALISCH’S COMMENTARY ON GENESIS, 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
ISTORICAL AND CRITI ICAL COMMENTARY ¢ ON ‘7 
OLD TESTAMENT. hing M. Katisca, 
GENESIS: with copious English Notes, Critical and ——, 


Also, by Dr. Katiscn, in 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 

An Edition of the GENESIS, as above, ¥ vith the Hebrew iat 
and a fuller body of Notes, including a philological anal, of the original, for 
use of Biblical Students. 

*,* The First Part, EXODUS, b prise 12s., or with the Hebrew Text and a fuller Com- 
mentary, price 15s., may also be 

Landen: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-ro 
COMPLETION OF EDWARD HUGHES’S ENGLISH READING-BOOKS, 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, 454 pages, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


CONTENTS 
ineluding the use of gg , Thermometer, Wind and Raia 
Gauges, &e. By of the Mete 
=a Royal Observatory, (Be ow Secretary to the British Met 
ety, 
Linneus and Jussiew.—Artificial and Natural Classification of Plants, By Hueo 
— Principal of the Dalhousie College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
—The Nervous System; Structure and Functions of the - 
Nature of Intelleet and Reason; the ——. of Education, By Dr. Rongst J 
Many, Principal of the College of Surgeons, 
Natural History.—Philosophical Classification of Antonin, Distribution, Nomencls- 
ture, us Professor of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity 
Calico Printing.--The various employed in the art. By Grores 
of Chemistry in College, Birming! 
Fen Life of. By Groner L, Craix, Professor oF of English Literature, Queen's 
College, 


The Flax Plowt: —Its Growth and Preparation. By Jamrs Macapam, Jun., 
d Applications. B Dopp. 
utta Percha.—Its Preparation an 
Natural Philosophy —Heat, its Measurement Boilie. Point of t of Liquors; Latent 
Heat; Expansion of Solids ; Expansion of Liquids; Expansion of Gases ;_on the Nod 
of Heat. Dr. ‘Tympatt, F.BS., of Natural Philosophy, 


Herschel, Life of. By Hugo Rarp. 
Light. —Its Nature, Analysis of, Reflection, 
Hunt, F.RS, Keeper ‘of Mining Records, 


First ‘Assistant Revel Observatory, Green 
Galileo, Life of. By Hueco Rerp 
Navigation—By Ruppuz, F.R.AS., Head Master of the Nautical Sebook 


Greenwich Hospital. 
The Me RC spass.—With special references to its Practical Application and 
Sources of Error. By Captain Warxeer, R.N. 
ornamental Styles —Ancient, Medieval, ‘and Modern. By N. 
eeper and Secretary, National Gallery. 
*,* The Frest, Szcorp, and nd Boos, price 3s. 6d. each. 


London: Loreman, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Optical Instruments, BY 
of Practical Geology, 
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"MB. MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


The following are now ready :— 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. — FRenca, 


Travian, 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY. BELGIvM, 


Prussia, AND THE Rurwe to SwitzeRtanp. Maps. 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY. BAVARIA, 
Austria, Styria, HunGary, aND THE DaNuBE From ULM TO THE 
Brack Sza. Maps. 10s, 


HANDBOOK re. SWITZERLAND. — Tue or Savor 


ayp PIEDMONT. 


HANDBOOK FOR. FRANCE. — Normanpy, Brittany, THE 
Frence Aurs, Provence, anp THE PyrENEES. Maps. 10s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.— Anpatusra, Ronpa, Grenapa, 
Catatonia, THE Basques, Annacon, &c. Maps, 2 Vols., 30s, 


HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL.—Liszon, &c. Map. 9s. 
HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY.—Sovurn Tuscany, anp 


Parau States. Map. 7s. 


HANDBOOK FOR ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Maps. 7s. 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY.—Sarprnta, Lomparpy, 


Fuorence, Venice, Parma, Mopewna, Lucca, anp TUSCANY, 48 FAR 
as THE VaL D’ARNO, 12s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY. — Tue Two 
Naruzs, Pompri, HercuLangum, Vesuvius, &c. Maps. 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. — Tue Iratran Scuoots. 
Woodcuts. 2 Vols., 30s, 


HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.—Tue Nitez, ALEXANDRIA, Carro, 


THEBES, AND THE OvERLAND Route To Inpia. Map. lis, 


HANDBOOK FOR GREECE. Tas Tonran IsLanps, ALBANIA, 


TuxssaLy, Maczponia. Maps. 


HANDBOOK FOR TURKEY. — anp 
Minor. Maps. 10s. 


HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK. —Nouwar 


HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA.—Fryzanp, &e. “Map. 12s. 
HANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. 6s. 
HANDBOOK FOR WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. 
Maps. 
HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON. Map. 5s. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


CURETON’ *S SYRIAC GOSPELS, 
Now ready, 4to, price 24s. 
OF ANCIENT RECENSION OF THE 
SYRIAC, hitherto unknown in Discovered, 
and Translated by Rev. Wx. Curzrow, D.D., F.B.S., Rector of St. Margaret's, 
and Canon of Westminster. 


Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 
MR. FREDERICK TENNYSON’S POEMS, 
Foolscap Octavo, 6s. 
Ars AND HOURS. By Freperick TENNYSON. 


London: Jonw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Octavo, 12s, 
VIEW OF THE ART OF COLONIZATION; with Present 
Reference to the British Empire. By Epwarp Grsson WaxkEFIEZLD. 
London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
In the Press, Octavo, 

TUDIES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE “GREAT 
REBELLION.” By Jouw Lansronw Sanrorp, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 

law. London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand? 

In a few days, Foolscap Octavo, 


LONG VACATION CONTIN ENTAL | 
GALLERIES. By the Rev. T. W. Jzx Braxez, M.A., late Fellow 


London: Jounw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
This day, the Second Edition, revised, of the First and Second Volumes, 26s. 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY 
TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. By James Anrnony Frovpz. 
the Third and Fourth Volumes, 28s. 
— W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
early ready, Roya) Octavo, upwards of 700 
NATOMY. DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. By Henry 
wor i F, Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. 
illustrated by nearly 200 axes woodcuts, from original drawings chiefly 
London: W. Parxxr and Sow, West Strand. 
WORKS BY THE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
SESMONS, PREACHED AND PUBLISHED ON SEVERAL 
OCCASIONS. Octavo, 10s. 6d. 


SERMONS, PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 


' CHARGE DELIVERED IN 1854. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 
London: Jonn W. Parxer and Sox, West Strand. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol., Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
NEW YORKER IN THE FOREIGN OFFICE, AND HIS 
ADVENTURES IN PARIS. By Henny Wrxorr. 
London: and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S NOVEL, 
In 1 Vol., price 7s. 6d., cloth lettered, 
TLLIAM THE CONQUEROR: an Historical Romance. By 
General Sir Cuaruzs Narrer. Edited by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Narrer. 
work (the simple announcement of which oe created great interest) will be 
Weady for delivery on June 10th. Orders should be immediately. 
London: Routieper and Co., Farringdon-street. 
i Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s., free by Post, 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH ETY- 
MOLOGY, for the Use of Schools, con the Principal Roots and Deriva- 
from the Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Greek, Free, ' erman, ne other Languages. By 
zt Madras and Tuomas Armstrone, Heriot 
School, of “ Introduction to English Composition.” 


This day, in 3 Vols. Post 8vo, 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 
By MARIA FREEMAN. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Just published, in Foolscap 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 


By ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


“What has been shown will 
= — Miss ey to a place of her own among those wean sy oe of the 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’"S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HE Se Ce OF THE HUMAN RACE. From the 
Lessing. Feap. 8vo, cloth antique, red edges, price 4s. 


HE CHAPLAIN’S NARRATIVE OF THE SIEGE OF 
DELHI. By the Chaplain to the Ferces. Post 
With 2 Plan of the City and Bioge Wa (Just ready. 


4 he ~ CRISIS IN THE PUNJAB, from the roth of May until 
the Fall of Delhi, By Faupanice Esq.,CS. Post 8vo. 
[Wearly ready. 


IGHT MONTHS’ CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE BENGAL 
SEPOYS, DURING THE MUTINY, 1857. By Gzorcz Bovurcurss, 
Horse Artillery. With Plans, rare (Nearly ready. 


ERSONAL ADVENTURES DURING 1 THE INDIAN 
—~ OUDE, By W. 
in (Nearly ready: 


hs AND SKETCHES OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. By 
Licut.-Colonel Appisow. With Eight Illustrations, Small Post oro, 


[HE STAFF OFFICER'S DIARY 01 OF THE DEFENCE OF 


B. Eastwick, Esq. Ni 


ECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. M. Tuacxsray, Author of “ Esmond,” 
Virginians,” &, New and Post 8vo, price 2s, 6d. cloth. 


10. 
M222 SKIN'S NOTES ON THE PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


LOST LOVE. E. _ By ASHFORD A story full of grace 


AUD SKILLIOORNE'S PEN ANCE. By } Many CATHERINE 
acxson, Author my Wardship.' 


HE eae WEORG “OF ALL. By the Author of 
“ Margaret 


; or, Prej 1 Vol. 
MOORS AND THE “ENS. By F. G. Trarrorp. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 


Just ready, in Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
Ce NOTES FROM NOTES AND QUERIES. By the 
Eprror, Vol. I. In Historical N: Memoranda. 


of Folk. 


“Tt is fall of curious matter, pleasant to read, and well worthy of preservation in a 
permanent shape.”—Leader, 
London: Batt and Daupy, 
Just published, 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY “OF THE CURRENCY, 
comprising a Brief Review of the Opinions of the most Eminent Writers on the 
hject, by James 


“ although it has a very firm and distinct view of its own, it is, te 
merit than the main purpose of the book not contrveril but eval 


an admirable sum’ 
only states the case on both ato so far as the data admit, it also 4 
judgment.” — Economist, May 16th, 1858. 

London : Groompsrer and Sons; and Txomas Buxrvs, 6, Holborn-bars, E.C. 


the Third Edition 
TS EARLS OF KILDARE: and their Ancestors, from 1057 
to 1773. By the Most Honourable the Marquis of Kirparz. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. > 
“ His lordship’ Geraldines is and gracefully told fall of anecdote 
and historic worthy mewonal of University 


‘agazine. 
“Seldom is a 
blish, so well worth reading as 
Kildare 


| 
| 
| 
M 
veo 
eatest 
of his valiant ancestry... . No 
family in none per reat can a 
Banal tthe Geraldine Review. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


Price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
ENNYSON’S POEMS. With Illustrations by Mulready, 
Stanfield, Creswick, Maclise, Millais, Hunt, Rossetti, and Horsley 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


Price 9s. cloth, 
ENNYSON’S POEMS. Eleventh Edition. 
Epwarp Moxoy, Dover-street. 


Price 5s, cloth, 
ENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


Seventh Edition. 


Price 5s. cloth, 
MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
"Price 6s. cloth, 


N MEMORIA M. Seventh Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


In 6 Vols., price 303. cloth, 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A New Edition, 
with Prefatory Notes to many of the Poems. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


In 6 Pocket Vols., price 21s. cloth, 
POETICAL WORKS. A New Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


In 1 Vol., price 20s, cloth, 


ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A New Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


Price 6s. cloth, 
HE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
With Preface and Notes by Writ1am Jonnston. 
Epwarp Moxox, Dover-street. 


In 2 Vols., price 12s, cloth, 
OLERIDGE’S POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Edited by Derwent and Saga 
Epwarp Moxoy, Dover-street. 


Price 16s, cloth, 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
by 20 Vignettes from Designs by Turner. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


Tllustrated 


Price 9s. cloth, 


POETICAL WORKS. Iinustrated 
from Designs by Harvey. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


16s, eloth, 
OGERS'S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 Vignettes, from Designs 


by Turner and 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


Price 16s, 


OGERS’S ITALY. Illust 
by Turner and Stothard. rated by 56 Vignettes, from Designs 
Epwarp Moxox, Dover-street. 


Price 9s. cloth, 
re POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated by numerous 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


Price 7s. cloth, 
POEM 


H 00oD’Ss Tenth Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


Price 5s, cloth, 
Hs POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. Eighth Edition. 
Dover-street. 


Rowan Moxos, 


8 Vola, price cloth, 
POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Mrs. 
Dover-street. 


Epwarp Moxon, 


"Price 5s. cloth, 
EATS’S POETICAL WORKS. With a Memoir by Rrcnarp 


Monckton 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


Just received from India, price 7s, 6d. 
ss CALCUTTA REVIEW, No. LIX. 
CONTENTS :— 
1. English Ideas, Indian Adaptation. 56, Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer-Poet 
2. India: its Products and Improvement. colonization 
3, ae Statesmanship and Indian and ting. 


sad on Lend Dalhogsie’s Admi- 
4. The European Soldier in India, nistration. 


Also, in 8vo, with large Diagrams, price 
BRIGADIER SYDNEY COTTON’S YIELD E EXERCISES OF 
THE PESHAWUR BRIGADE, WITH REMARKS ON DRILL, 
Just published, price 2s.; Free by Post, 2s, 2d. 
THE SIEGE OF EUCKNOW: a Personal Ky by Major 
R, P. AnpERSoN, who commanded an outpost during the 
Price 5d.; with Postage to India, —¥ 
OVERLAND NEWS, the best and cheapest 
down to the Sul iption, 32s. 


W, Tuacxzs and Co., 87, Newgate-street, London, 


_MR. BENTLEY’S LIST OF NEW WORKs, 


bD NOW READY :— 


AY BY DAY AT LUCKNOW. By Mrs. Case, Widow of 
the late Col. Case, 32nd Regt. (Queens). In Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s, 6d, 
HE LADIES oF BEVER HOLLOW. By the Author of 

“ Mary Powell,” &c, In 2 Vols, small 8vo, 12s, 


I AND AROUND STAMBOUL. By Mrs. Horny. 2 Vols, 
Post 21s. 


1 BIERDS AT THEIR OWN FIRESIDES. By Mrs. Exxis, 
uthor of “The Women of England.” ols, 12mo, 12s, 


GUIZOT'S MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. 8yo. 


e Vol.1,1 
ANDERINGS AMONG THE HIGH ALPS. By Aurae 
W118, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-La ew and Cheaper Edition, 


with Additions and pte In Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Assistant-Surgeon Second 


Bucxianp, M.A., Student 
uards. Second Edition, Feap. oro, with Illustrations: 


N b 
GERMONS IN STONES; or, Scripture Confirmed by Geology. 


HE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 5 Be THE WORLD. 
By Professor Creasy. New and Cheaper Edi 


NEW VOLUMES OF BENTLEY’S POPULAR SERIES OF 
TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


Tus CARDINAL By Boyp. 


is 4 BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
IN OxpINaRy To Hur Masesty. 


CHAPMAN & ITALL’S NEW WORKS, 


MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Author 
of “ A Londoner’s Walk to Land’s End,” &e, &. 1 Vol. Post 


T TICS, ICS, PORT RY, 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


OCTOR THORNE: a Novel. By AntHony TROLLOPE, 
Author of “The Three Clerks,” “ Barchester Towers,” &c. In 3 Vols, 

“One of the most ble and instructive novels of the present day.”— '— Observer. 
avery sparkling with life and animation to very end.”— 

ohn B: 

“We can Lyng a hearty laugh to all who undertake ‘ Doctor Thorne’—a langh 
that does good to the laugher, not Soy and cruel, but hearty and sym 
there are few books now-a-days th ot oe! us laugh. . ‘ Doctor is 
as we to our readers.” — Atheneum, 


“ 1848. ” 


REVELATIONS, inscribed to Lord Normanby. 
By Louis Bianc. Post 8vo, price 10s, 


“M. Louis Blanc has published a reply to anal Normanby’s narrative in the form 
of a counter-statement, incidentally controverting the imputations upon himself, and 
vindicating, as far as he could, the — of his own party. We We may have tal 
our dissent from some of his conclusions, but we must at once call tion fo his 


light, to which we shall presently have to advert, it would be hard lt | 
that they must mitigate most o received impressions to his prejudice, and 
they really defend his conduct with no inconsiderable success. ... . Let M. Louis 
Blane’s opinions be what they may—and it is not to be expected that they should 
a to ours—we cannot views are more friendly 10 

Times, May 15th, 


OUNTRY LIFE IN PIEDMONT. - By A. GALLENGA, Author 

of “The History of Piedmont,” &. Post 8yo, 
“This is a book of travel and observation, with something in it which we really 
os to know, and it therefore presents a strong on LA, the publications of 


urists, teat hly worth venting Ste 
Gal ri with the feelin fee der ch of 
page tes w e an 
; but in writing of Italy he writes of his 1 weave country. He has an 
sense. He rejects the 
views of It d the I s to simple facts with a wonder! 
verance alts... . work before us contains evidence of its 


and no one who reads it can doubt that it is not only very 
bat’ very instructive.” —Satu Review. 


HE. TRANSFER OF LAND, BY MEANS OF A JUDICIAL 
s Practicabili' considered in 


SSURANCE; Letter to Sir 
MP, By Isaac Burt, M Second Edition. fri 6d. 


This day. 


193, PICCADILLY. 


Immediately, with Illustrations and Plans, 


N ACCOUNT OF THE MOUTINIES IN N OUDH, AND oF 
THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW RESIDENCY; with some Observations on 
Causes of the Mutiny. By Martin Ricwarp Commissioner 


London: Rrewarp Bexriey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoarm Savite and James Acton Epwanps, at their Offices 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex ; Pubilshed 
Davip Jongs, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Tatington, at at the Office, 39, Southampton 


Strand, in the same County.—June 12, 
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